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% CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Diagnostic personnel often find it difficult to' 
identify language problems in children. This difficulty 
is due to differences in the perceptions of what 
constitutes language that are reflected in what is 
assessed, the inadequacy jof some 'test instruments that 
are designed for the assessment of language 
deficiencies, , and the differences in the types of / 
information that are obtained from different language 
tests (Oiler, 1983). For children with a primary ■ 
language other than English, this difficulty becomes 
even more problematic. Diagnostic personnel may become 
unsure whether what appears to be a language prdblem is 
due to second language acquisition^ and/or an actual 
language def iciency. 

Erickson (1981) states that the procedures and ^ 
instr,uments used ia determining language disorders in 
bilingual children can affect the accuracy of the 
diagnosis. Without consistent ancj knowledge-based 
procedures for determining language disorders in 
bilirtguals, mistakes in assessment and 
misclas^sif ications will occur. 

Public Law 9*4-142 proposes H^at testing to 
determine the placement needs of children should be 
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nondiscriminatory and should take into account) the 

language of 'the children. Without a validated procedure 

for language assessment it is unclear what might be 

considered discriminatory. P.L. 94-,142 indicates that 

the bilingual child should be tested in both languages* 

Without a validated procedure for Cilingual children we 

can only speculate abcwl^^ th'e role that the child's 

imary language should pkay in the language evaluation. 

Mattes and Omark (lM^4) state that a child should 

be considered eligible fo^^ speech and language therapy 

only If there is demonstrated evidence of a handicap 

requiring such services...^ They indicate that it is 

extremely difficult to determine whether a bilingual 

child^s communication problem is due to temporary 

competition between the two languages of his/her 

environments or whether it is a handicap, which can be 

considered pathological. The reason professionals are 

not able to readily distinguish the difference is 

because there has been little research done that 

examines the differences in* the diagnostic profiles of 

bilinguals requiring language "Services and those who are 

in the process of learning English as a second language. 

S 

Wyszewianski-Langdon (1977) is the only researcher who 
has analyzed the differei^e^ between bilinguals who are 
language disordered and those who are not. This' study 



w,as done with Puerto Rican children and its 
generalizability ^o M^xicah American children is 
soHMSwhat limited because there is a dif f erence'in the 
Spanish spoken by the two groups. Baylor and Payne 
(1983 > state that it is necessary to determine whether, a 
speech and language assessment procedure is culturally 
valid and nonbiased , and can effectively discriminate 
pathological and nonpathological language behavior. 
They also suggest that widely accepted procedures do not 
exist to assess the linguistic competence of children, 
who are cDlturally and linguistically different. 
Despite the stipulations about the assessment of 
culturally and linguistically different children in PL • 

V 

94-142, little has been done in the area of test 
improvemen,t and in examining overall evaluation 
procedures with children (Taylor & Payne, 1983). 

Problem Statement 

There is no validated procedure for the 
determination of language disorders in Spanish/English 
bilingual children. 

St:atement. of Purpose 

The main objective of this study is to develop and 
validate a procedure for the -assessment of language 



disorders i/ Spani sh/Engli sh bil^ingual .children. The 

enabling objectives ' that will lead the development 

and- validation oL the procedure are: ' - 

t » ' 

Objective 1. To determine the differences in the 

diagnostic profiles of the three groups of children. 

Objective' 2. To determine consistency in agreement 

among the Diagnostic Groups and the Expert Reviewers 

i 

Objective '3. Tc5» determine whether the discriminant 
analysis will match Expert Decisions or the child's 
initial group^lassif icat ion . 
^ Objective 4: To determine whether the assessment data / 

can predict classroom language use as perceived by the 
teacher. , * 

Objective 5^ To determine whether there are statis- 

txcally significant differences between the three groups 
"I of children. 

• Objecti-v/' 6. To determine what types of information 
are most useful in the identification process: (a) what 
^••^ type o/assessment data are most useful; (b) what other ■ 
type of Unf ormation was necessa-'ry' (i.e., Child data^ 
family history, and developmental dataK ^ '^'•i*' 

Research Questions 

If 

(1) What are the differences in the diagnostic profiles 
of those Spanish/ .English bilingual children with 
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language dis6rders, those with language diffidul- 
ties because of a language difference, and those 
children who appear to have no problem with lan- 
guage? 

Will there be at least 90 percent agreement 
between the Diagnostic Groups and the Expert 
Reviewers as to which Spanish/English bilingual 
children are language disordered and which are not? 
Will the discriminant analysis place the child 
^ in the classification categories determined by 
the Expert Reviewers or the child's initial 
categorization? . • , 

Can the assessment data predict classroom language 
performance? 

Are there statistically significant differ.ences 
between the three groups of children included in 
the study on the basis of the assessment data? 
.What types of information are most ii«eful in the 
iden t if ication process? 

Is the assessment procedure developed in this" study- 
valid in the identification of language disorders 
in Spanish/English bilingual children? 



Delimitations 
This study includes the following delimitations:' 
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1- The assessment procedure will only be 

appropriate whete Spanish/English assessments 
can be performed,' ^ 
2. Some of the formal assessmenrt instruments used^ 
especially those that are specifically 
developed for the Spanish-speaking population, 
may not reflect current thinking about language • 
They test discrete points. 
^. The results on what type of information is most 

useful in the assessment of language disorders in 
Spanish/English bilingual children will only be 
generalizable to those children from similar 
language and cultural backgrounds as thoae 
^hildren included in the study. 

Contributions to the Literature 

The researcher hoped to examine an area that 
appears to be crucial and is yet unresolved. Many 
assessment procedures have been suggested for the 
determination of language disor^rs for bilinguals and 
yet the validity*, of these approaches has not been 
determined. The distinction be t w e e n * 1 a n g ua g e 
differences and language deficits need to be identified 
by these procedures. Without such distinctions^yteacher& 
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a-od diagnostic personnel have reason^to be concerned 
about the diagnosis and placj^ment of bilingual oiiildren. 

^ 0 

Theoretical contribution ' " * ' 

The researcher examined^ the effectiveness of a 
multidimensional approach in the assessment of language 
disorders ot Spanish/English bilingual children. 
Several types of measures were used in this approach 
including: (1) English and Spanish discrete point, tests; 
(2) teacher and parent repJorted information on the 
child's pragmatic use of ;anguage; (3) and language- 
' samples. 

Practical c ontribution 
= ic ■ 

The researcher expected to validate a procedure 
that could be useful in the determination of language 
disorders of bilingual children. The importance of 
certain types of ^sessment data in the identification 
•of language disorders in bilinguals would also be useful 
Nondiagnostic professionals working with bilingual 
children. The procedure might also be helpful 'in the 
.selection of program alternatives for bilingual children 
who are not affected by a language deficiency but are 
experiencing difficulty in acquiring English. 
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Def irii'tion^of Terms , 

* f 

Assessment. Assessment is the actifal administration and 
scoring of 'the formal ana informal instruments (used to 
^ test the ^child's language abilities in a number o^ 
linguistic areas. 

Bilingual. Bilingual refers tQ the alaility of the 
child to speak English and Spanish as indicated by the 
parent, the results of the Home Bilingual O'sage 
Estimate, ,a^ the results of the language dominance 
instrument . ' 

Communicative com petence. According to Lucas (1980) 
communicative competence refers to the speaker's ability 
to effectively communicate an intentional message so as 
to alter tfte -listener's attitudes, beliefs, and/or 
behaviors. » » 

Discrete point ' m easures. Measures which reflect a 

structuralist approach in whi^ch language proficiency is 
reflected mastery of discrete__points, such as uni.'ts 
of phonology, morphology, vocabulary," and syntax 
(Leeman, 1981). ^ / 

Educational diagn ostician. In New Mexico an educational 
diagnostician is a person who has received training and 
is certified to administer tests (IQ, achievement,' 
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processing, and language dominance) to children who are 

suspected of having a learning problem. 

Evaluation. Evaluation refers to the interpretation 

of the information gathered in the assessment taking 

' ' ' - . 

into account Contemporary theory on communication, 

first and second language acquisition research, and the 

* 

linguistic characteristics of the student's community. 
Identification. The identification is the process by 
which it is determined that the child has a language- 
disorder. This is based on .the assessment and the 
evaluative review of both formal and informal methods of 
assessment used. 

Language disorder . A language disorder is the abnormal 
acquisition, comprehension, or expression of spoken or 
written language (ASHA, 1980 cited by Dapiico et al., 
1983). 5n this study' only spoken languag;^© will be 
examined because assessments were done in both English 
and Spanish and the bilingual children only receive^ 
written instruction in English. 

Language do m inance . The language that appears to be 
the dominant as measured by a language dominance 
measure . 

Lim ited english speaker (LES).' A person who speaks a ' 
limited amdunt of English and whose primary language is 
his/her home language. 
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■ Linguistic " interference. The negative ^effects that .the 
« 

first language has on. the second language (Ben-Zeev, 
1984). - ^' - 

Linquistip transfer, ^^^a^uage transfer refers to the 
native speaker's use of\a foriti from the mother language 
when a rule from the language being learned is 
required (Locke, 1981). 

Mexican American ^ In this study, Mexican Americans are 
the Spanish-speaking ethnic group who are descendents of 
Mexican ancestry. They may not necessarily have a 
Spanish" siirname. , , ^ > ' ^ . 

Morphology. Morphology refers to the structure of 
grammaf- that dearls with the forms and internal structure 
of words (Cole & Cole, 1981, p. 6)." ^ 
Non-English speaker (NES) . A NES is a person who 
does not speak any English and speaks only the home 
language. 

Phonology. Phonology refers to the sound system of 
language (Cole & Cole, 1981). 

Pragmatics. Pragmatics refer to the use of language in 
the context of a communicative act or communicative 
intent (Bloom & Lahey, 1978). 

Syntax. Syntax refers to word order and the way in 
which words and sequences of words are combined into 
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phras-es, . cl/yses, an^ sentei)ces (Cole s Col'e, .1981, 
p.4)> 

Utterance. A s§lf -svif f icient unit of meaning in spoken 
language, prece^dQ and followed by silence or pauses 
(Wiig & Setnel, 1984, p. 668). 
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CHAPTTO II " 



REVIEW OP RELATED LITERATDRE AND RESEARCH 

The purpose of this chapter is to review the 
research and literature that contribute to an 
understanding in investigating the assessment of 
language disorders of Spani gh/English bilingual 
Children. Four areas are reviewed relating to laTiguage 
and language assessment. ^ 
; The first area that is reviewed deals with 

bilinguaJLism and what it entails. The discussion 
examines some of the early notions of bilingualism and 
how changes have evolved from those early beliefs. 
Research dealing with the attributes of a bilingua^. 
community are also discussed. 

Secondly, the language development of the- bilingual 
child are' also discussed. This examination deals with 
the research that has examined dual language 
acquisition. Studies that have investigated the English 
language development of children acquiring English as a 
second language were are /discussed. 

Thi^ ' t hi rd ' ar ea focuses on language testing. 
Ijicluded in the discussion are problems related to 
language^ testing, which have repeatly been cited in the 
lit/€>§ture. The progression of the area of language 
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testing throughout the dfecades js also discussed. 

* Finally, a major emphasi's is placed on the. 
assessment of Jangu^e disorders in bilingual childre/ 
This^^includes an examination of literature and research ' 
on referrals, problems .with the speech and ian^guage 
evaluation, and suggested assessment procedures. 

Bxlinqualism 

During the period up to. the 1950s, the effects of 
bilingu^lism were generally viewed as being negative / 
(Baetens Beardsmore, 1982). it 'was believed that ' 
bilingualism resulted in mental confusion and 
retardati^on (Darcy, 1953 ). H)wever," more recent 
research (Lambert & Tucker> 1972) has reported that" 
studies of middle-class individuals found that, instead 
of being handicapped, bilinguals ' were actually scoring 
higher than matched monolinguals" on IQ and achievement 
tests. Lambert also indicated that resdrch lias not " 
revealed any forms of disturbance or maladjustment that 
can be attributed to bili-ngualism. in studies in which 
negative effects of bilingualism have been reported,, the 
researchers have failed, to- consider .social as well as 
other variables which c<^uld hav/"been responsible for 
those negative effects. In ^cas^ in which the' 
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bilingualism of minority populations was studied, the 
status of language as a minoKity language has been 
ignored along with t'he impact that this has had on .the 
attitudes and use of the language, ignored. ' 

Baetens Beardsmore (1982) states that the only real 
problem with bilingualism frequently cited by those 
studying this subject is "*iomie" (also spelled anomy). 
He describes anomie as the feeling of .personal 
disorientation, anxiety, and social isolation.. He 
states : 

The reaction arises from an inability to 
resolve the conflicting demands made upon the 
bilingual individual by the' two linguistic- 
cultural communities in which he finds 
himself. The very nature of the average 
bilingual's development implies that the goals 
after which he is striving will be 
inaccessible, since the acquisition of 
perfectly balanced ambilingualism is 
exceptional. Thus it is that the biling^ual \ 
who tries to reconcile' two divergent / 
linguistic and' cultural patterns may find the 
, inaccessible goals presented to him by two of 
his environments leading to feelings of 
frustration, (p. 127 ) 

Throughout the world and in the Un^ed States when 

two languages come into contact and bilingualism 

results, certain phenomena occur (Conklin & Lourie, 

1983; Hornby, 1977): 

(1) Individuals ^in the society may react 

negatively to certain linguistic aspects 

J 
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which make bilinguals different from other 
members of the society. < 

/ r ( 

(2) . Negative reactionsr^to speech style ratKer 

than communicative abilities may occur 

(3) The dominant language of the society is 
often considered more prestigious, "proper^" 
cultured , etc . ^ 

^ (4) Linguistic minority groups are affected by 

^ a pressure to shed their native language and 

^ embrace the newly acquired one. 

(5) 'Language mixing and language borrowing occurs. 

C^) The loss of the native language for those 
\ linguistical^.y different individuals beconies 
the norm (Valdes, 1982). 

One of the main problems in understanding the 

language development of the child under the condition of 

bilingualism is defining bilingualism and unraveling the 

definitions proposed by a number of researchers. In the 

literature, bilinguals are sometimes described as being 

at one extreme, that is, they possess complete 

symmetrical n^ive control of two languages. Very few 

persons, if any, possess such a degree of bilingualism. 

At the opposite end is the person who possesses at least 

one language skill (audition, speaking, reading, or 

writing) to a minimal degree iri' a second, language. 

Another view has been that, a person who possesses at 

least one language skill in each of two languages is 

bilingual. Regardless of the definition that is adopted 

by the researcher, it gc^es without saying that 
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bilinguals are quite heterogeneous (Garcia, 1983). 
Valdes-Fallis (1979) has stated that any definition 
adopted must take into consideration diversity that 

is part of the linguistic as well as socioli'nguistic 
aspects of bilingualism. 

A factor that has been mentioned in the literature 
and »may af f e^ ■yiexnature.^ojE^J^^ in a group is 

the determination of whether a bilingual's situation is 
additive or subtractive. Additive bilingualism occurs 
when individuals receive a number of advantages by 
becoming bilingual, i.e., self-confidence, intellectual 
enrichment, the approval of their community or society. 
Subtractive bilingualism is the form of bilingualism in 
which the use of two languages results in the loss of 
some aspect, i.e., self confidence, the importance of . 
the native language, and status. Some psycholinguists 
believe that subtractive bilingualism leaves linguistic 
minority groups in psychologic^ limbo, which 
contributes to their inability to function well in 
either language (Conklin & Lourie, 1983). 

Language Development of Bilincpial Children 

Dual Lanqoiaqe. Acoruisition 

Some of the information that is available 
coner^rning dual language acquisition indicates that the 
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development of both languages can b'e< paral lei. Sonue 
research contradicts this and indicates that one 
language may be ^c<[uired at a faster rate than th^ 
o^her. The .acq^uisition of two languages can also lead 
to an "interlanguage" in which the structural aspects" of 
. one . language can be incorporated into the second 
language (ETamico et al., 1983 ; Garci'a, 1981). The 
patterns an<3 stages that a child goes through in 
learning both languages can also be' similar (Ervin- 
Tripp, 1974; Langddn, 1983). 

Padilla & Liebman (1975) performed a longitudinal 
analysis of Spanish-English acquisition in two-three ' 
year old bilingual children. The researchers also 
compared the acquisition patterns' of bilinguals and 
monolinguals. This study analyzed several linguistic 
variables such a phonology, grammar, syntax, and 
semantics. They observed similar gains in both 
languages by the bilinguals, however, the acquisition of 
linguistic forms in English and Spa;iish was different. 
The findings indicate that there m\y be a different 
developmental level for the linguistic forms in the in 
the two langtiages. They also' found that the bilinguals 
were accj^xLnq two languages at the same rate as 
monolingual children were acquiring only one. This 
finding was particularly important since it seemed to 
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refute the myth that bilingual ^ language acquisition is 
slower. Another nojbion that was dispelled in this study 
was that all bilingiial children learning two languages 
simultaneously are balanced in their use of bot/h 
languages. This study indicated tha^^^hese children had 
a preference of one language over the other. 

The concept of dual language learning has in the 
pas.t been viewed negatively rather than positively 
affecting the language development of the chifd. 
- Historically, it was believed that bilingualism slowed 
• down language development (Garcia, 1974). Today th.e 
perceptions are not so negative, however, the question 
of whether learning more than one language influences 

the rate and/or quality of each language is still asked. 

\ " 

The question of linguistic transfer o'r linguistic 
interference still .remains unanswered. Some studies 
have examined whether this phenomena occurs^ howeVer, 
these studies have been few and have largely dealt with 
the possibility of phonemic interference. Evans (1974) 
found that monolinguals and Spanish-English bilingual 
did not differ in their English sound djLscrimination 
.abilities. Spanish had not influenced the Spanish- 
speakers* arblity to discriminate between English word 
pairs containing phonemic combinations that might be 
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considered difficult for them (such as the "B" and ''V" 
sounds ) • 

Dulay and Burt *(1974a; 1974b) have reported that 
^few linguistic errors In English made by children whose 
native ^languages varied frOm Oriental to Western 
European co.uld^ be attributed toC^ative language 
interference. Garcia (1981) states that the findings of 
the studies examining language transfer anj| interference 
indicate, the foUbwing: 

(1) . A linguistic transfer phenomenon is evident 

in which the specific structures of the 
"dominant" language influence the developmen- 
tal quality of the less "dominant" language. 

(2) A linguistic transfer phenomenon is evident 

in which the structures of the two independent 
language influence the developmental .quality 
of the less "dominant" langua^[^ ^ 

(3) The specific character of transfer between the 
languages of the bilingual is not signifi- 
cantly influenced by the simultaneous linguis- 
tic d^velopraent of two languages; the develop- 
mental character of each language is sinjilar 
to that of a native speaker of either lan- 
guage, (p. 12) 

Reseatch dealing with the whole issue of dual language 
acquisition and the language disordered child is less 
conclusive than what is available on normal children. 
We know very little about bilingualism and the language" 
development of the languagi disordered *ch^ild. Greenlee 
(1980) states that the lack of information in this area 
has resulted in the view that learning two languages 
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complicates the developmental progression of language by 
the language disordered child.' ' . 

English Lancroage Development 

Several studies have^compared the developme'nt of 
English language skills by English monolinguals and 
Spanish-English bilinguals. Some of the- studies have 
attempted to examine only one aspect of linguistic 
ability such as receptive or expressive ability. Others 
have tried to incorporate a more global look at 
language. ^ 

A very early study (€arrow, 1957) in the ^ comparison 
between the linguistic functioning of bilinguals and 
English monolinguals "indicated that there was no 
significant difference in the oral language of both 
groups. The monolinguals did demonstrate a more 
extensive vocabulary, however, the complexity of the 
sentence structures was equal to those of I the 
bilingual5. 

Another study (Carrow, 1972) concentrated on the > 
receptive ■ language abilities of bilingual Mexican 
Americans between the ages of 3-10 to 6-9. Carrow used 
Auditory ^est of Lan guage Co m prehension to measure 
their receptive language in both English and Spanish. 
Her findings indicate that th^^bilinguals w^e^e^ery 
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heterogeneous in their demonstration of receptive 
ability in both languages. There was a larger 
proportion of children who scored higher .on the English 
• test than on the Spanish test. ^Older children seemed to 
do well in both languages. 

Glad and her associates (1979) compared the English 
language acqu-isition patterns of English monolinguals 
and Spanish/English bilinguals using the Circus test 
battery. They were mainly concerned 'with the 
acquisition of English grammar. The results of the 
study indicate that there was 1 i tt 1 e ■ d i f f er ence 
demonstrated by bilingukls and monolinguals in the 
acquisition of verb tense,^ adjectival inflections, ' and 
subject-verb agreement. There was some difference, 
^ however, in the acquisition of agent-ob je-^^-direct and 
. indirect relationships. 

Dfe Johnson (1976) studied three children between 
four to five years of age with similar SES," ethnicity, 
and college educa ted^arents. ohe child was Spanish 
monolingual, one English monolingual, and one spoke both 
Spanish and English. The monolingual children were only 
exposed to one language at home. Her study is unique in ^ 
that it is not only a longitudinal study, but it also 
incorporated a number of measures. She included 
standardized te^t, temporal analysis, and spontaneou: 
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speech samples in three different settings. The results 
indicate that on general language skills as measured by 
th^ Language Assessment Battery the bilingual child 
in this study scored higher. * On [all other analyses the' 
three children performed approximately the same. 
C Herna'ndez-Chavez (1983) studied the acquisition of 

EnglisV^ a second language by a tWree year old child. 
His conclusions sta^e \hat the child developed both the 
syntactic structures and- the semantic functions 
essentially independent of the first language. Also, 
negative transfer and interference occurred. His 
conclusions were that the acquisition of a second,, 
language by the c^ild did not' have a harmful effect^on ' 
either language. Despite the fact that the child spent ^ 
six to seven hours daily'' in natural communicative use of 
English, at the end of nine months the child had^hardly 
mastered some^of the most simple semantic and syntactic 
aspects of English^^^ich^ structures as plurals, modal 
auxiliaries, or noun possession./ On the basis of his 
study he proposes that it is extremely unrealistic to 
expect children learning English as a second language to 
^arn enougl| English in a few months or even in one to 
two years to be proficient enough to fully lifeet the^ \, 
linguistic requirements of the classroom. • 
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The studies on the English language development of ' 
^bilinguals indicate that on the surface, it appears that 
bil inguals aAd monolinguals are compar,atively equal in 
their acquisition of English language skills. These 
studies are not inclusive of all'the areas of English 
competence that should be examined. These studies 
should also be interpreted with caution since they rely 
heavily on standardized measures which limit the view 'of 
the children's language and its usage./^ 

Despite the increase in studies about the English 
acquisition of bilinguals there is still no information 
comparing the ability of English monolingual language ^ 
disordered children and the language disordered learning ' 
English as a second language and their subsequent 
acquisition of English language skills. Langdon (1983) 
has stated that the bilingual Spanish/English speaking 
language disordered children in her study* exhibited 
similar characteristics as the monolingual English 
speaking' children. • That is^ the bilingual language 
disordered children\ere characterised by: 



(1) The fact that they made more errors in 

' articulation of single words and connected 
sp,eech, sentence comprehension, sentence 
repetition, and sentence expression. 

(2) Their perfofkance was not consistent across 
tasks. 
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(3) They showed lower language skills in. Spanish 
than their normally developing peers. 

(4) Their receptive abilities in English and ' 
Spanish wer'e equally poor*^ 

(5) They had difficulty using processing strate- 
gies. 

(6) They had problems using a language model. 

Studies examining the language development of 

\ * 

bilingual children have predominantly focused on the 
language of 'young children. These studies i*ndicate that 
bilingualism does not negatively effect "these children. 
Infact, bilinguals progress as well as their monolingual 
peers in the acquisition of English while maintaining 
Spanish. There are differences exhibited in la^uage 
preference, however. These studies have generally 
examined the language development of "normal" children 
and studies whieh analyze the bilingualism of language 
disordered children are scarce. 

V Language Testing 

Thought about the area of language testing has 
undergone^ considerable amount of change since the late_ 
19^s and'the early 1950s wheil language testing was. 
said to have been in a "prescientif ic" stage. Between 
the early 1950g and late 1960s it was considered to i>e 

"psychometric-Structuralist." From the late 3j^60s to 

,/ 
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the present language testing has become "i nte'grat i ve- 
sociolinguistic" (Genesse, 1982; Rivera & Simich, 1982). 

During the "prescientif ic" period there was little 
concern for any type of testing or' other important 
psychometric characteristics of determining language 
proficiency. The^"psychometr ic-structuralisf concen- 
trated on the assessment of specific language components 
such as phonemic discrimination, lexicon,. and syntax and 
often consisted of a discrete point testing procedure. 
Oiler and other sociol ingui s^ts have beeli ^iven credit 
for the present period of an "integ rat:^ve- 
sociolinguistic" perspective (Genesse, 1982). This 
period is concerned mainly with the examination of 
language as it occurs in the real-life communicative 
process, oiler (1983) has stated that language cannot 
be assessed by examining the separate components of 
language. 

^ The influence and impact by sociolinguistic studies' 
in the area of language and communication have been 
recognized for a long period of time, however, it has 
not been until recently that this influence has made 
reference to language testing (Ornstein-Galicia, 1982). 
The term "communicative competence," meaning the use of 
language in a communicative context, has been derived 
from this particular period and is seen as having a very 
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significant application in the assessment of language 
(Mattes & Oirtsark, 1984 ). While the area of 

sociolinguistics has certainly had an impact on the 
present views of the direction that language assessment 
slTDuld follow, it is not c'ertain how to make 
soclolinguistic language assessment practical (Duron, 
1982; Genesse, 1982; Ornstein-Galicia, 1982). Making, .it 
practical would be especially important tdf diagnostic 
individuals who are concerned with differences in 
language varieties, who, realize that socio-ethnic 
consideration are important in the language -prof iciency 
issue, and |ho need to make language evaluations practi- 
cal as wftil as accurate, 

Bpecher (1982) has indicated that a dilemma exists 
in language assessment due to confusion and disagreement 
about what language assessment should entail. " A 
contributing factor is the plethora of. that which are 
used to describe the language assessment process. Some 
o/ the terms include language proficiency, language 
dbminance, language ability, and global language 
proficiency. . ^ 

Another problem cited by Simoes (1982) fs that a 
norm may exist for each language group. He states that 
by using a single norm which norm,ally divides dialect 
from "standard language" many children may be diagnosed 
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as language deficient cm the basis of the sing.le norm. 
The solution'' that he proposes is developing expertise in 
the identification ' of "special" situations in the 
"standard" language and' dial^ect/ 

Troike (1982). proposes that the meaning of language 
assessment and what it entails cannot jDe defined in 
absolute terjns. He describes language assessment in the 
following manner. ' • 

First, the conception of language which is > 
held will partly determiae what is assessed 
and how it is done, and secondly, the view of 
appropriate assessment " procedures will affeqt 
the choice of what is is ^measured, which for 
the purposes- of assessment becomes a de facto 
definition of language, i.e., language is what 
the assessment procedure/instrument measures. 
Both aspects in . turn are "" strongly affected by • 
the purposes of assessment , (p. 3). 

Much discussion has transpired' 4.n the literature 
concerning the imperfect naturS^ of lanfuage testing, 
especially language t.ests dealing with the language 
proficiency and language dominance of second language 
learners (Ramffez, 1983). The diagnostician is often 
faced with a dilemma in diagnosis due to the 
instruments' shortcomings. It is not possible to wait 
for the perfect instrument to become available, 
therefore, an instrument^ or instruments that are 
psychometrically flawed must be used. The diagnostician 
must make judgments despite the fact that the sample of 
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behavior drawn has certain limitations (Thorndike, 
1982). 

} 

Assessment Of Lancpiaqe Disorders 
in Bilingual Children 

The literature on the assessment process for the 
determination^of language disorders in bilinguals has 
identified some problems in this process due to the 
shift in the theory of communication and language. 
Referirals are also a problem since those making 
referrals are not always aware of how language 
differences and a language deficiency can he confused. 
In order to alleviate the problems that have been 
identified, a number or suggestions have been made 
concerning the procedures to follow in the assessment of 
these children. 

Referrals 

One of the initial processes of the assessment 
process is the referral which is normally made by the 
classroom teacher or someone else working, closely with 
the child. For the bilingual child this presents a 
problem. Bikson (1974) has demonstrated that teachers 
are not very accurate in their subjective evaluations. 
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In Bikson's study, the spontaneous speech evaluations of 
^44 elementary school Black, Mexican American, and Anglo 
children were examined by objective measures and subjec- 
tive teabher ev^uations. the objective evaluations 
included: (1) response length (fluency) or number of 
words; (2) aumber of different w<>tds used; (3) mean 
frequency of word recurrence; (4) the standard deviation 

3 

from mean recurrence rate; and (5) uniformity of speech. 
Five teachers listened to the tapes of the spontaneous 
speech and determined the quality of the speech of the 

children. The objective measures showed that tihe 

/ 

minority speech perform^jice equalled or exceeded that of 
the Anglos yet the teachers rated" minority speech as 
inferior and linguistically deficient. They focused on 
• the superficial qualities of the minority children's 
language and were ther.efore not able tc^^dentify their 
communicative competence. 

Damico and^Oller (1980) have demonstrated that when 
teachars refer children for a speech evaluation based on 
structural speech information which includes morphology, 
syntax, subject-verb agreement, tense marking, and 
pluralizations, they are likely to make more referrals 
of children " having normal language ability. When 
teachers were trained to view the children's language 
from a pragmatic perspective and make referrals based on 
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the children's, communicative competence, the referrals 
for. the identification of language deficiencies tended 
to be more accurate. ' / 

These studies indicate 'that teachers are not 
trained wei; enough to mak'e accurate judgments about 
language deficiences. Bilingual children run a greater 
risk of being erroneo\isly referred since most teachers 
have less of an under^nding of their speech patterns. 



Problems in Testing and Evali^iations 

In the middle of the language asse^ssment 
controversy is the difference or deficit issue. This 
controversy is not new or exclusively an issue of 
language assessment. The difference or deficit 
controveri^ has surfaced in every instance in which 
minority or culturally different people have been 
compared with majority individuals^ or a particular 
standard. This point has been Reviewed by Cole and 
Bruner (1971) and Lesser, Fifer, and Clark (1972). 

Terrell and Terrell (1983) discuss the 
difference/deficit issue in reference to the language of 
Black cMldren. They purport that more studies support 
the diff^ence hypothesj^s than the deficit hypothesis 
with this group. They also state that diagnostic 
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personnel have a tendency to do one of two things when 

reconciling the difference/deficit issue. 

Some language 'specialists assume that all 
minority group children are normal dialect 
speakers and adopt a "do not test" or "hands ' 
off" position. Others may use standardized 
tests but overcompensate for a child's dialect 
by assuming that all of the child's 
communicative behaviors, even if they are true 
disorders, are characteristics o5 the child's 
normal and different linguistic style. Other 
language specialists may not have sufficient 
knowledge of the systematic communicative 
patterns characteristic of subcultures in this 
society and may therefore undercompensate in 
their interpretation of dialect-speaking 
children's performance on a language test 
(i.e., they assume that these children have 
linguistic problems), (p. 3) 

The results of the dilemma are underrepresentation or 
overrepresentation of culturally and linguistically 
different children speech and language programs. 
Both are detrimental situations which need to be avoided 
for any group of children. 

Two studies have closely examined the profession 
responsible for the evaluations determining language 
disorders in children-r Mattes (1982) surveyed 154 
public school speech language pathologists in the. Los 
Angeles area. His survey revealed that the number of 
speech^ language pathologist:^ with sufTTSlent fluency in 
Spanish to assess Spanish-speaking children was 
inadequate to meet the needs of the Hispanic population 
in the area. Carpenter (1983) had -similar findings with 
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a more extensive Calif opnia, sample (n=329). She found 
that^while more than half of the sample reported that 
they spoke a language oth4r than Engli^s^Ji^i^f ew stated 
that they were fluent enougjh to be able to effectively 
conduct evaluations in that language. The lack of 
aval iabil ity of bilingual speech language pathologists 
to assess bilingjual children is a problem irix assessment 
that cannot be denied. 

In the screening and Evaluations for language 
disorders the speech language pathologist must determine 
whether the child deviates from the norm in his language 
skills. Determining this becomes a crucial issue for 
the bilingual child since it has already been 
established that^ there are few .normative studi^s^that 
relate the Spanish and English language skills of 
bilinguals in the United States* The normative data on, 
which to base the determination of language deficiencies 
are hot available and the speech language pathologist is 
left to either use translated tests with Bwglish norms 
or to merely test the child in English* In order for 
bilingual children to be considered language disordered^ 
they must:^ be considered language delayed in their ^ 
primary and secondary language (ASHA,. 19 83-; Langdon^ 
1983 ; Mattes & Omark, 1984). Translated tests and Jbhe 
use of English norms are not helpful in determining that 
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delay. It would seem that the necessary norms could be 
.obtained and that the problem could thus be solved* 
Garcia (1981) states that the heterogeneity of the 
Spa-nish-speaking population in this country makes it 
almost impossible to obtain them. Codeswitching,^ amount 
of Spanish spoken at home, the influence of SES on 
language dialect differences, and phonological 
-differences aPl add to the burden of obtaining those 
norms . 

When norms in Spanish and norms in English are ijsed 
there 'is yet another problem. Native lajiguSLge loss is a 
normal phenomeri^n among bilinguals (Mattes & Omairkr 
1984? -Valdes, 1982). Bilingual children who experience 
language loss in their native language may demonstrate 
language test scores in their native language that are 
similar to those of bilingual children with language 
disorders (Mattes & Omark, 1984). Because English is 
acquired as ^a second language and these children have 
not -had enough^portunity to use Engli'lh as the English 
monolingual children included in the test norms, they 
may also score low on -the English tests. The bilingual 
assessment w]?iich is intended to be fair may, ultimately 
not^ discriminate between pathological and 
nonpathological language behavior (Mattes & Omark, 
1984). 
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.It has already been establishecj that the theories 
of language have changed drastically in the past thirty 
years. Language assessment has progressed from "pre- 
scientific" to structuralist to integrative- 
sociolinguistic. Unfortunately, the instruments that 
are use^ to assess language have not progressed with the 
trends and theoretical shifts determinediby empirical 
research. By definition testing is a very structuralist 
process in and of itself. It comes as no surprise that 
the i^tegrative-sociolinguistic approach has not been 
-intiorpbrated in the process and tesi^ instruments do not 
reflect that approach. Test instruments continue to 
assess language ability in discrete parts. With 
instruments reflecting an outdated language perspective, 
the question remains whether diagnostic personnel can 
adequately make judgments ^on the basis of informati<in 
derived from them. 

Another problem in the assessment procedure is 
determining wheth,^r to tes^in Spanish^ English, or both 
languages. The determination of language^ prof iciency 
has been rather elusive with the methods that are 
available (ASHA,1^83), Researchers in the area of 
language are still struggling to establish the meaning 
of language proficiency. The majority of tests used to 
assess language proficiency view language in a very 
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structured sense (A^, 1983: Canale, 3,983; Erickson & 
Omark/1981; Mattes & Omark, 1984; Oakland, 1977; Oiler, 
1^8 V. 

Language instruments for bilingual students- are not 
only outdated from a theoretical perspective, but are 
also poorly constructed. Norm^ing samples are relatively 
small and validating procedures are often not reported 
(Oakland & Matusek, 1977). In an evaluation text on 
oral language tests for bilingual students by S^'lverman, 
Noa, and Russell (1978), a large number of instruments • 
did not report any validity or reliability data. These 
problems make the interpretation of the results 
extrfemely difficult. 



Sttggested Assessment Proced ures 

' ^ ' ^ * 

, Because most assessment instruments are discrete 
poiat. measures^ and current language assessment 
literature recommends a holistic and pragmatic 
assessment of language, approaches that view language in 



parts and those that are holistic must be combined. 
Diverse testing and -diagnostic procedures are important 
^ m the diagnosis--'C^--^angua sorders in bilingual 

children. * 
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Langdon (1983 ) »sas suggested an assessment 
proced)afre that includes the following methods: 

(1) The use of -informal methods such as school 
records and a parent/guard^Lan interv±ew. ' 

(2) The determination^ of language dominance. 

(3) The assessmenj^ of the bilingual child in the 
primary or preferred langiiagew 

(4) Thyssessment of receptive abilities 
including vocabulary, conpepts, ability to 
follow instrubtions, comprehension oral 
sentences anjd paragraphs. 

(5) •'The evaluation of expressive abidities 

including the use of complete correct 
sentences, ability to express ideas in ^ 
logical order, the expanison of ideas, and 
the ability to sustain a conversation. 

(6) The examination of pragmatic skills. 

Langdon used this procedure in the determination of 

language disorders amo;^g bilingual Puerto Ricans. 

Terrell and Terrell (1983r state that providing a 

nonbiased language assessment parallels that of a 

traditional assessment process. Some of the differences 

< 

follow : 

(1) Traditional assessments are more dependent on 
the cultural and linguistic orientation of the 
thelexaminer whereas nonbiased assessments, are 

, dependent on the cultural and linguistic 
J orientation of the child b^ijrg examined. 

(2) Thfe examiner must be familiar with tl>e exa- 
minee's culture and mUst have developed an 
"ear" for the dialect of the child's group. 

(3.) The examiner missTt have analyzed his/her own 
attitudes and stereotypes concerning the 
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child s values, ethnic identity, language 
style, and appearance^ 
. . » 

Taylor and Payne (1983) have suggested that sources' 

of bias be,identif ied in any assessment. They include- 

models which have been proposed in the literature and 

can be appli^ to a speech and language assesment. They 

also suggest test modification as an alternative in 

eliminating test bias. They feel that even though most 

examiners do not like to alter standardized test 

procedures there Ire professionally ethical techniques 

that should, be considered. These techniques include 
' * » ■ 

identifying problems with the instrument that are' 
sources* of potential discrimifiation and apply corrective 
remedies to them. The examiner should also conduct'' an 
item analysis to determine item bias against particular 
dialects. They suggest that these iteius be changed to 
reflect the child's appropriate dialect* 

The American Speech and Hearing Association has 
been the most instrumental in stipulating procedures for 
bilingual children who are suspected of having speech 
and language disorder (ASHA, 1983). : These procedures 
for bilingual children between the ag^s of 6 to 10*11 
are for th^ use of both formal and* informal methods. 
Informal methods include language -sampling/ the analysis 
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of communication functions, and the use of informal 
probes. Formal procedures can include adapted 
instruments, Spanish tests, translated tests, and the 
use of formal English tests. The clinician is 
encouraged to use any variation of these methods. 

Mattes and Omark (1984) suggest that tests be used 
with language samples. They view the language sample as 
important because it considers the effectiveness of the 
child's communication during natural speaking acts. 

In the examination of the procedures suggested for 
the language assessment of bilingual children it becomes 
obvious that diverse opinions exist as to what the focus 
of evaluations should be and what they should encompass. 
Some suggestions border on traditional views of language 
and can thereby be cons^ered more structuralist while 
others in their attempt to deal with the shortcomings of 
language testing have almost become "prescient if ic." 
Most of the literature suggests that traditional methods 
as well as som^e procedures which incorporate mrore reqent 
views of language be used. There is agreement 'that the 
testing of bilingual Spanish-speaking children include 
English and Spanish testing as needed. The literature 
also appears to -coftsis tently relate that informal andf 
formal assessment techniques need to be comhfined. 



A major problem in the suggested .priocedures is that 
.they -have not been validated nor have the the 
recommendations fpr the use of certain' instrumeitts been 
justified.'- With the new developments in research 
directed toward the first and secoad language 
acquisition of bilinguals and the changes 'in the theory 
of communication it is necessary that procedures for 
assessment be tested and closely scrutinized. . The lack 
of valid instruments for bilingual students also 
necessitates the validation of assessment procedures. 
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CHAPTER III 

r 

' Type of Study 

This study used an ex post fkctp approach in the 
valiLdation of an assessment procedure for determining 
language- disorders in bilingual children. It attempted 
to incorporate a multidimensional approach to assessment 
as suggested by ASHA (1983) and Erickson (1983). The 
study used Expert Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups in the 
more subjective development and validation process. It 
also used statistical means of analyzing the data. 

Rationale for besicpi 

Kerlinger (1973) states that ex post facto research 
. IS used when the subjects canhot be manipulated or 
assigned because the independent variaialaCs) have 
already occurred. In thf^ case, the focus of the study 
was- Spanish/English children who were classified as 
language .disordered, Spanish/'English *l?liildren who 
appeared to have language difficulties and had received 
a language evaluation but were not found" to be language 
disordered, and Spanish/English children who were 
functioning normally academically and^linguistically. 
The use of the three^roups allowed for an examina\ion 
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of how the groups might differ' on the assessment data. 
Expert Reviewers were blind 'to initial classifications 
wj>en they made- decis'ibns about the language classifica- 
tions of the three groups of children. Diagnosticians 
and speech language pathologists became part of the 
cross-validation process. 

Design 

Structurally ex post' facto research designs 
resemble experimental designs/ The only difference is 
the lack of manipulation of the dependent Variable 
(Kerlinger, 1973). Considerations of control must be 
taken into account as in experimental research. In this 
study a complex sampling technique was used to take into 
consideration those necessary measures of control-. A 
sampling technique which somewhat resembles a multistage 
cluster sampling and a stratefied random sampling was 
used (Borg & Gall, - 1979). Thrfee groups of bilingual 
children ~with differences in language functioning were 
identified first^;.'^ Group A included Spanish/English 
bilingual children who had been identified as language 
disordered by the public schools. Group B consisted of 
Spanish/English bilingual children who had some language 
difficulty and had been tested but were not found to be 
language dijpordered, and Group C included 

? 
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Spanish/English bilingual children who were functioning 
normally academically and lin^istically in the 
classroom. All J:hree groups of children had- 
intellectual capacities within the normal range (85- 
115), came from similar socioeconomic backgrounds, and 
Spanish was their primary language upon school entry in 
kindergarten. At the second stage of selection, children 
from these three g2;oups were randomly selected to 
ultimately compare three groups of twenty children* The 
consideration of the primary variables, i.e., IQr 
Socioeconomic backgrounds, and language backgrounds, had 
been carried out because the l!!?terature indicated that^ 
these three variables affect language. It was therefore 
necessary to control for these variables in order that 
the children's performance on the , assfessmept techniques 
would not be contaminated by these factors. 
Socioeconpmic backgrounds were determined by the area in 
which the children lived and sometimes the father's 
occupation. The intelligence abilities were determined 
by the IQ scores in the student files on the forty 
children who had received a special education evalua- 
tion. These IQ scores'normally were based on' Wechsler 
Intel'34gence Scale for Children-Revised and Leiter mea- 
sures which had been administered to th^ children. The 
20 children wfeo were part pt the group who had never 




been tested were administered the Kaufman Assessment 
Battery for Children by the researcher. Language 
Backgrounds were determined by the parent report on what 
language the child spoke first and the Lau Ratings on 
the child at school. The design looked as follows: 





A 




X3^(r) 


0 




X2{r) 


0 




*X3(r) 

rr — ' • — 


0 





X: Group 

r: Random assignment 
0: Assessment 



Group Compositions 




j Expert Reviewers . Expert Reviewers were selected on the 
n!^ basis of . their expertise in the identification of 
/ language^ disorders in Spanish/English^ bilingual 
/ children. The majority of these individuals who had 
been ^dentif ied as Experts* had written and published 
'articles and other materials related to the area and 
were regionally, nationally, and internationally 
recognized . 

, Eight^^^Expert Reviewers were contacted by mail and 
asked whether they would like to participate in the 
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Study (see Appendix A). They were sent an abstract of 
the study along with a reply form which they were to 
fill out wi1:h their Response (see Appendix R). if they 
chose to participate they were to complete the question- 
naire developed by the Bilingual Language Learning 
System in order to gain an idea of th*eir perspectives on 
the language assessment of bilingual children (see 
Appendix C). 

Five of the individuals contacted responded that 
they Would like to participate in the study as an Expert 
Reviewer. One individual said she felt she did not 
possess the- Spanish language prof^^ciency needed to 
participate but recommended another iiTcfT^^fci^al whom she 
felt would better serve in the study. . The person who 
was recommended agreed to participate when she was 
contacted./ A total of six individuals agreed to 
participate in the study. One individual did not send 
the data after repeated calls, therefore, he was dropped 
from inclusion in the study. A total of five Expert 
Reviewers remained "In the study. 

TThe fTve individuals" who" pa^ticipa as Expert 
Reviewers were working with Spanish/English bilinguals 
in different parts of the ^country. They were 
geographically well distributed, i.e., California, 
Texas, New Mexico, Illinois, and Puerto Rico. 
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The Expert Reviewers' experiences varied, however, 
all had worked extensively with Hispanic children. 
Three of the individuals were employed in university 
settings. One was the director of a speech clinic 
• serving a large Mexican American population, another . was 
the director of a bilingual/ special education training 
program emphasizing language differences and defici'ts 
among bilinguals, and the third individual was chairman 
ot a department concentrating on communicative disorder? 
in monocultural/monolingual and bicultural/bi lingual 
individuals. 

if 

Two individuals were not employed by universities. 
One individual worked for a major organization for the s 
handicapped and assessed and diagnosed bilinguals 
referred to that agency. The other person -was a 
consultant in speech and language assessment of 
bilingual children in her state's public schools and 
the State Department of Education. 

Diagnostic Groups. The participants in the Diagnostic 
Groups were employed by the school districts from which 
the children had been drawn. ^Only enough individuals to 
comprise three Diagnos^iic Groups volunteered to 
participate in the study.' Speech language pathologists 
and educational diagnosticians composed the Diagnostic, 
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GrouVs since, they are the individuals who^^are most 
^Jcngyledgeable about making diagnoses and recommendations 
•about ciassif icatioR and placement of language 

disordered children.^ Both educational diagnosticians 

and speech language pathologists are involved in the 

testing of these childret> dn New Mexico • 

Group 1 . Seven -individuals including ^wo speech 
language pathologists and five educational 
diagnosticians agreed to participate in Group 1. On the 
date scheduled for the review of the data, only fi-ve 
educational diagnosticians actually participated. None 
of the group participants were bilingual, -^but one member 
could read some Spanish. 

Group 2- , Group 2 consisted of two speech language 
pathologists and two educational diagnosticians. One 

i 

of the individuals spoke some Spanish, however^ none of 
the participants were fluent in the language. .Three 
individuals were. able to read some of the Spanish. 

■ ■ ^ . / • ' 

--.^^^^^^ Group. /3 . Group 3 included individuals who were 
, part of a biliiij^ual •assessment committee in one of the 
school- dist^i^ictk. The group was composed of two speech 
language pathologists and two educational 
diagnosti<:ians. All of the individuals in this grou^ 
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could read and speak Spaiiish": Two of the participants 
were nativfe speakers while two were academic bilitiguals. 
The individuals in the^ group had experience assessing 
and diagnosing bilingual children in their district. 

Data collectors . ' The data were cc^llected bv a 
number of individuals who- hfad either been trained by the 
researcher or had received prior training depending on 
the technical nature of the type of data they were to 
collect. " . 

. , ' ' 

Home intzerviewers . Foar home interviewers were 
trained by the researcher to make home visits and gain 
information about the child's ^language in ^he home ( see 
Appendix D for specific topics about interviewing; 
included in the training). They were t^rained to use the 
Home Bilingual ,U s a g e E s t i m a t e and the Parent 
Questionnaire. All ^of interviewers were proficient in 
English and Spanish and were culturally and 
Imguisticaibly compatible with the parents. They had 
all lived in the area for a number of years. The home 
interviewers set up an appointment with the parents at 
the parents' convetiience and asked them questions about 
their child's language functions in the home. The 
hterviews were either conducted in Spanish or in 
English dependingj^ on the parents' preference. All 
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interviews were conducted using direct questionnairesr 
^ but the interviewers were also trained to prob^ wh^n 
needed. * , 

^ ' ,Child^. examiners . The Child Examiners consisted of 

trained Speech language pathologists, speech language 

pathology undergraduates who would be graduating at the 

end of , the academic year, spA^ech language pathology 

graduate students, and the researcher* Their job was to 

administer ^nd score the standardized tesj:s* The 

researcher did- not engage in obtaining or transcribinq 
N 

any of the speech language samples since she was^^ 
trained to do this. 

School districts . The children who participated in 
the study came from two school districts in southern New 
Mexico. V. Both districts were relatively large, however, 
one served a rural environment while the other included 
an urban (under 100, 00(/) population* Both school 
districts serve a large proportion of Hispanics. , Due to 
the proximity of the school districts to the Mexican 
^ border, many cKildren who attend these school districts 
have close ties to Relatives in Mexico* 

Communitjjfi^ * The majority of the participants in 
, the study lived in the Mexican American areas of their 
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respective communities. The largest group of children 
came from the Mexican Am'erican barrio of th^' urban 
community. This ar^ea is inhabited almost exclusively by 
a Mexican American population. Most houses in this area 
are single family dwellings with small yards. Since* the 
area is an older portion of the city^ many houses are 
constructed of traditional adobe. Families live and 
exist in a close community environment, Jiowever, they 
are not isolated from jthe rest of the city. 

Student polbulation . A total of 60 Mexican 
American children between the ages of 7--10 participated 
in the study. These children had entered school in 
kindergarten as limited English speakers (LES) or non~ 
English 'speakers (NES). The children were of average 
intellectual ability with IQs within plu^ or minus one 
standard deviation from the mean (85-115). As indicated 

in Table^l, the itt^an^intelligence quotient for the total 

I 

group was 94.5. 

4 s 

Table 2 shows that both parents of 62^ of the 
children had been^ born^in Mexico. Twenty-eight percent 
had at least one parent who was born in the 
United States and the other born elsewhere. Ten per- 
cent had American-born mothers and fathers. The 
children with two foreign born parents had a mean 

residency in the United States of 9.3 years. 

* 
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- Table 1 
Population Characteristic Means 



Characteristic Mean 



94.5 

Residency in US 9^3 
for 2 Mexican Parent yrs* 
families 

Number of children in ' . - ' 5.0 

the family 



\ 



Groups included in study . Three different groups of 
children were included in the study: (1) children who 
had been classified as language disordered by the public 
schools; (2) children who were referred for a special 
education evaluation and ji language assessment and did 
not qualify for placement; and (3) children who were 
acquiring English as a sec9nd language but were 
progressing normally with their language development and 
schoolwork. These three groups were used^ to determine 
whether differences in languages assessment could be 
distinguished between the three groups^ 
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Table^ 2 




Percentages and Numbers of Population Variables 










Variable > 


■ - „ f 


% 


Eemales " ^ 


30 


50 


Males 


30 


50 


Both Parents 
born in Mexico 


37 


62 


Both Parents born 
in US 




10 


One US Parent/One 
Mexican Parent - 


V 

' 17 


28 


^ 10 Year Olds 


13 


22 


\ 

9 Year pids ^ 


10 


17 


8 Year Olds 


21 


35 


7 Year Olds 

/ 


16 - 


27 


/ 

> 



Group. A . Group A consisted of 20 children classified 
as language disordered by the public schools. They did 
not demonstrate any other exceptionality. These 
children were in language therapy programs reflecting 
different special education placement levels, i.e.. A, 
B, or C levels. The A and B level children participated 
in language therapy programs which did not exceed two 
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regular school periods. The) l^vel C children received a 

r 

special language program for half of the school day. 

Group A was composed o^ children who had been given 
different Lau ratings. The Lau ratings were intended to 
relate to the level of language prof iE*!^ency in Englfsh 
and Spanish. A Lau C for this group of children often 
meant that they had equally low language proficiency 
level in English and Spanish. A Lau A rating indicated 
that the child was Spanish Monolingual. A Lau B rating 
implied that the child spoke mostly Spanish but that the 
child also had limited English-speaking ability. Table 3 ^ 
includes the breakdown of children with different Lau 
ratings in Group A. The largest percentage of children 
in Group A were considered Bilingual by the Lau Ratiii^. 

Table 4 illustrates the composition of the group 
according to sex and age. Both males and females were 
represented in the .group. The largest age group 
inclxaded in Group \a were eight-year olds. 

The family characteristics of Group A indicate that"^ 
the majority of the children had at least one. parent who 
was born in the United States (see Table 5). The ^ 
smallest percentage of the group had two parents who 
were born in the United States. For .those children with 
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two parents born in MexicQ, the mean length of residency 
for the group was 15 years. -t 

Families were Relatively small with the majority 
co^nsisting of three children?" ,The mean number of 
children for the families was 4. 



Table 3 



Lau Ratings for Group A 



Rating 



Lau A 
LaO' B 
Lau C 



n 



6 
4 
10 



% 



30 
20 
50 
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Table 4 
Composition of Group. A 



V 
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Variable 


n 


r 

% 


Males 


11 


55 


Females ' 


• ''\ 


45 


10 Year Olds^ 


4 


20 


9 Year Olds 


5 


25 


8 Year Ol^s 


8 


40 


7 Year Olds ' 


3 


15 



Group B. Group was composed of children who had 
been referred for a special education evaluation but did 
not qualify after the speech and language .evaluation "and 
the Educational Appraisal and Review Committee meeting. 
Table 6 illustrates the Lau ratings far Group B. It 
should b.e noted that the largest percentage was 



considerdcJ to''i^>e Bilingual. 

4 ^ 



\ 
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Table 5 • 
Family. Characteristics of Group A 



Family Characteristics 




n 




% 


Both Parents Born in Mexico 




7 




35 


Both Parents Born in US 




4 






1 US Pareht/1 Mex. Parent 


\ 


• -9 




45 


1 Child in Family 




1 




5 


3 Children in ^Family 




6 




30 


4 Children in Fanj^y 




7 




35 


5 Children in Faitj^^ 




2 




10 


7 Children in Famny 




1 




5 


9 Children in Family 


Y 


1 




5 



Table 6 
Lau Ratings for Group B 



n 



Ratings 



Lau A 
Lau B 
Lau C 



4. 
7 
9 



20 
35 
45 
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Group B had 11 male&and nine females. There w^s 
• almost an .even distribution of all four age groups as 
demonstrated by Table 7. 

Table 7 
Composition of. Group B 



Variables- 


n 


% 


Males 


11 


55 


Females 


9 


45 


10 Year Olds 


6 


30 


9 Year Olds 


4 


20 


8 Year Olds 


6 


30 


7 Year Olds 


4 


20 



•■-^The majority of the families of the children in, 
Group B had two parents who were born in Mexico. Onl^ 
one child in this group had two parents born in /he 
United States. Of the grou^ of children whose paryfents 
w^re both boirn in Mexico, the me^an number of ye^rs of 
residency for the family was six years. The gr6up mean 
of children per family was 4.0 (see Table 8)./ 
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Table 8 

Family Characteristics for Group B 



Family Characteristics 


n 


% 


Both Parents Born in Mexico 


16 


80 


Both Parents Born in U.S. 


1 


5 


1 Parent Born in US/1 in Mex. . 


3 


15 


1-3 Children in Family 


7 


38 


4--5 Children in Family 


9 


48 


7-9 Children iji Family 

-' ■ ^ 


2 


14 



Group C . Group C consisted of children who were 
functioning normally linguistically and academically in 
the regular classroom. These children were receiving 
English as a second language instruction for 
approximately 20 minutes a day. The Lau ratings for 
Group C are illustrated in Table 9. These ratings 
demonstrate that the/ ma jority of the children were 
Spanish Monolitigual. j]^ 

> 
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Table 9 
Lau Ratings for Group C 



Rating 




n 


% 


Lau A 




12 


. 60 


Lau B 




4 


. 20 


Lau C 




3 


15 


No Lau rating 


\ 


.1 


5 



In Group C there were eight males and 12 females. 
Seven and eight year olds were represented in larger 
numbers in this group (see Table 10). 

The majority of the children in Group C had two 
Mexican-born parents. Only one child out of the 
group had two American-born parents (see Table 11). The 
mean ler^gth of residency for those parents born in 
Mexico was six years. The mean number of children for 
the group was six. 
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Table 10 
Composition of Group C 



Variables 


• n 






Males 


8 


> 

40 


Females 


12 


60 


10 Year Olds 


3 


' IS 


9. Year Olds 


1 


5 


8 Year Olds 




35 


7 Year Olds 


i- ' 9 


45 



J 



Table 11 „ 
Family Characteristics for Group C 



Family Characteristics 


n 


% 


Both Parents Born in Mexico 


15 


75 


Both Parents Born in US 


1 


5 


1 Parent Born in US/1 Parent Born in Mex. 


4 


20 


2-3 Children in Family 


5 


26 


4-5 Children in Family 


4 


22 


6-8 Children in Family 


6 • 


30' 


10-16 Children in Family 

■ — !_ 


4 


22 
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Comparx sons between Groups A,. B, and C . There was 

•rittle difference iji the male/female composition of 
Groups A, B, and C. The a^e ievels were also faij^iy 
evenly distributed among the three groups, ^e mean age 
did not differ greatly/' nor did the mean IQs. 

Groups A and B had th^ largest representation of 
Lau C or Bilingual children.. Group C hadXthe largest 
percentage of^. Spanish Monolingual of Lau A children. 
This implies that according^ to the schools' Lau Ratings, 
Group C had some language dominance differences and a 
large percentage/S'^^-S^nish Monolingual children in 
^ comparison to Groups A and B. Groups p and C were made 
up of a large percentage of children whose mother and 
■father had been born'in Me^xico. Group A exhibited the 
largest percentage of children who had" one American-born 
and one Mexican-borrr'^ parent. fl^enerally, all thrqe 
groups had a low p'ercentage it children with two 
i»erican-bo3^ parents. ^ . . ' 

Groups "B and C ha'd a mean length of residency for, 
Mexican born parents of approximately six years. Group 
A's Mexican-born parents had a mean length of residency 
of IS years. 

« 

The mean number of chil(^r'en for families ranged 
between four to six children. In Group C there were 
some families that had more than si\x children. 

, ■ • 69- 
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The demographic data as well as other data 
indicates that generally the groups were similar -in the 
charactfer/stics needed for some common grounds f6r 
eompari|6on, i.e., family characteristics such as -family 
size, aWparents' birthplace, and the distribution of 
age Levels per group. The mean IQs are somewhat higher 
for Group C but this may be due to the use of the 
Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children which is consi- 
dered to be a less b.iased instrument and resulted in 
higher IQ sgpree for this group (see Table 12). 

Measuremen-t. Technicrues 

The assessment process incorporated a' 
multidimensional approach to testing. It included 
standardized i ns trumeilt^_^^nf ormal checklists an.d, 
questionnaires, and exa'mples of the child's spontaneous 
language. The standardized tests were used to assess ^ 
language dominance and receptive and expressive language 

- abilities. Use of the child's language in school and in • 
the home was evaluated through more informal means (see 

•Table 13)1 ^ The assessment of the child's ability to use 
and understand language an both Spanish and English was 
importai^t in determining l^guage disgrders iil-^ilingual 
children and therefore fomal testing was conAucted in 
bot}^ languages. It was also necessatry to assess' 
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Table 12 



►Group. Mean, and Stemdard Deviation 
Comparisons on Variables 



# Yrs. 
in USA 



Children 



Group A 
- 'Mean 
) SD 

Group ^ 
Mean 
SD 

Group C 
Mean 
SD 



8.5 
1.-0 



1.1 



7.9 
,1.0 



93.2 
7.8 



91.5 
'6.4 



99.0 
. 9.0 



15 
4.1 



6.«« 
7.0 



6.-0 
7.6 



3.8 
1*7 



3.8 
1.6 



6.3 
3.6 
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different languag.e ability areas, i.e., knowledge of 
vocabulary, concepts, ability to understand o'.ral 
directions, grammar,, and other iangu4!ge patts in 'order 
to more accuratelj^etermine language deficiencies 
(Langdori, 1983). The procedure employed in the study 
took all this into account. 

Language. Dominaiice 

The .language of th.e home was assessed by 
questioning the parents about la^guage^ used in t^e home.- 
Essentially language dominance measured by'^ the Home 
Bilingual Usage Estimate examined who spoke what 
language to wl)om. The measure inquired about language ^ 
use with those individuals^'in an extended family, 
i.e., grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins, as well as 
parents and siblings. Actual Spanish and English 
language performance was assessed by the Spanish/English 
Language Performan-ce Screening. This was done in order 
to more effectively' measur.<|||g>he child's, language 
dominance -in both languages. Because tests do not 
measure lev^eTs^of bilingualism v%try well, it was 
anticipated that by using home information and the 
child's performance level a more accurate performance 
level could be obtained. 
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Table 13 

Areas Assessed and Measures Used 



Language Area 



English Test 



Spanish Test 



Vocabxilary 

Concepts 
Comprehension 



Oral Directidns 
Morphology 



Sentence 
Repetition 

Expression of 
, Specific Items 

Expression of 
Sentences and 
General 
Information 

Language 
Dominance 



Pragmatic 

Use of Language 

; ' ' ■ 

Spontaneous, 
Language 



Toronto Test of 
Receptive Vocabulary 
(TTRV) 

Boehm Test of 
Basic Concepts 

Language Sample 



Boehm 

Bilingual* Syntax 
Measure (BSM) 



Spanish/English 
Performance 
Screening (S/ELPS) 



Home Bilingual Usage 
Estimate (HBUE) & 
S/ELP5 ^ 

Teacher Checklist ' 
fit Parent Questidh- . 
naire 

English JLanguage 
Sample 



TTRV 



Boehm 



Lang. Sample 
& Prueba de 
Expresion 
Oral y *• 
Percepcion 
La Lengiia. 
Espanola 
• (pOPLg,) 




PEOPLE 



PEOPLE 
4 



S/ELPS 



r 



S/ELPS 

Parea-t 

Qu^tion- 

narte^ 

Spanish 
Sample 
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Instruments jJsed 

Boehm Te stjGf Basic Concepts ^ The Boehm is a screening 
test for the mastery of basic concepts* It was devised 
to assess, children in kindergarten through the second 
grade in both English and Spanish. The reliabilitv 
coefficients are reported to bfe between the .80 to .89 
range. The validity 'coefficient was .79 (Watson, 
Grou^ll,- Heller, & Omark, 1981). ' The concepts the 
c'hildren knew and did *not know were co.mpiled pn a 
summary sheet for the purposes of this study (see 
Appendix E). ^ 

Bi.],inqu al. Syntax. Measure . The BSM assesses the child's 
English and/or S^>^nish grammatical structures by making 
judgments about the .child's natural speech. ^ The score'^ 
on the English test will result in classifications of N9 , 
English, Receptive English, Survival English, 
Intermediate English, and Proficient English. These 
levels for Spanish are No Spanish, Receptive Spanish,* 

Survival Spanish, Intermediate Spanish, and Proficient 

r 

Spanish. , k ' . «■ ' ■ • 

The BSM has "been considered the most researched 
language proficiency instrument in the field (Omark, 
1983). The norming group consisted of 1,572 children in 
grades K-2 of varying etrfnicity, the largest of which 
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was Mexican , American {n=74 9 )• Construct and content 
validities are ratted as ,fair (Silverman, et al., 1978)- 
Levels I and II were used depending ^on the age of the 

> 

children. Level I was for children up to nine while 
Level ir was used for ten year olds. 

Home .Bil ingual Usage Estimate . The HBUE is administered 
'^ff^r/terview form to the parents to measure language 
.usage in the home. The score that is derived is used to 
place the child in one* of five categories : "(1 ). English 
monoltlngugl; (2) English dominant; (3^ apparent mon-lin- 
gual; (4) Spanish dominant; or (5) Spanish'' monolingual. 
It can be administire^ to children in the elementary 
school grades. The 1 concurrent, validity 'coefficient is^ 
.95. TJie test/ret^st reliability coefficient is .97. 
The measurement validity of the instrument is considered 
to be fair (Silverman, et al./ 1978). 

Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children . Tjie -K-ABC is" 
an individually administered measure of intelligence and 
achievement that was devel<>ped in-1983. >It has 
incorporated educational, p sy chd*Lo gi ca 1 , and 
neuropsychological research in its development* ' This 
in^ rument has also grown out of a need for. ^a less 



biased intelligence test for minority children. The 

pit^ 



test is appropriate, for chiildren between ^hfe ages of two 
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and a half through 12 1/2. The researcher has specifi- 
cally chosen this instrument since it; appears to include 
many innovations in' the field of testing whictt^'other 
tests fail to consider. The test has attempted to 



separate achievement-type questions in fcl^e intelligence 
section of ther^test. This test has been proposed ta 
less biased toward minority children. The. researcher's'' 
own ejfperience with this test supports the les"s biaseg" / 
nature. of; the test since minority children who have been' 
tested with it performed better on the inst^iument than 
on the WISC-R. 

The norming sample incljuded 2,000 .children from 34 
test sites in 24 states. The sample was stratified 
within each age group according to se«c, gep^raph: 
.region, socioeconomic status, race op-^e-tifnic group, 
community siz^e, and regular .<^rspecial education 
pla-cements. Hispanic 'children w^ej^ proportionately 
represented in the norming sample* . The Hispanic 

chilcJren , were also drawn from parents of different 

' ■> 

educational levels and from different geographic 
regions. 

Construct validity coefficients on the ' Mental 
Composite scores ranged between .4 9 to .63 includj-n^^a-ilr^. 
th'e subtests across age levels. Internal consistency 
coefficients for the achievement scale ranged from v69 
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to ,89 with a median of .82. The test-retest 
reliability for /Children between the ages of five to 12- 
5 ranged from .82 to '.97 on all .the subtests. 

Pnieba^s de. Expresipn. Orar | Percepcion de la Len<Tua 
Espanola. '(PEOPLE). The PEOPLE was developed 

especially tp assess language disorders in non-English 
speaking or limited English-speaking Mexican American 
children. The test is-administered in Spanish and must, 
be administered by ^ bilingual examiner. It contains 
five subtests that assess^ auditory sequential memory, 
auditory association, encoding, story comprehension, and 
sentence repetition. The assessment of these areas and 
their relationship to language disorders is well 
documented by the test developer and is based onSound 
language development research. The American Speech and 
Hearing Association recommends this test for. the 
assessment of language disorders in Spanish-speaking 
children between the ages of 6 andTlO (ASHA, '1983). 

The test was normed on 674 Mexican American public ' 
school children from school districts in California* 
Two hundred seventyL.^^x of those chidlren were classi- 
fied as non-English speakers and 3 9l3 were ^ classified as 
limited English speakers. The reliability coefficients 
on the different subtests ranged from .70 to .93. 
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The Spanish/English Language Performance Screeaing 
iS/ELVS) . The Pictorial Test of Bil ingualism and 

Language Dominance was proposed to be used in the study 

because of its good technical qualities* At the time 

-tests were ordered, however, the PTBLD was out of print* 

The search for a new language dominance instrument with 

technical qualities that were equal or surpassed tl?at of ^ 

the PTBLD led to the use of the S/ELPS.- 4> 

The S/ELPS was published in 1976» It was designed 

to assess the language dominance skills in Spanish and 

English of Mexican American childiren in kindergarten 

through third grade. The authors include' the following 

categories in its assessment (SEDL, 1976): ^ 

Category 1 - Spanish. The child speaks only Spanish ' 
and little or no English. 
• 

Category 2 - Predominantly Spanish ♦ The^dhild ' ^ 

speaks Spanish as the^trpnger or dominant language 
but can also communicate ^to a limited extent in 
English* * ^ 

JK^.S^^f39^y 3 - Bilingual-. The child speaks- both 
.'j'iM^^'sM^^ -and Spanish; the child may speak the • . 

fenguages separately eft: may blend both ' . 

; , Category 4 - Predominantly English. The child 
speaks English as the stronger or dominant 
language, but can also communicate to a \ 
limited extent in Spanish. 

Cateopry 5 - English. The child speaks only"' , 
^ English and little or no Spanish. _ » 
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gory 0 - Undetermined. The .S/ELPS does 
t yield a sufficient sample of the child's 
mguage on which to base a detef mxnation of 
which language is stronger, (p'-^ll) 

est-retest reliability is reported at r=1.0 for the 

Spanish section and r=.86 fo^I the English pa'rt. The 

test developers put the instrumervh through aa extensive 

process to validate their item selection. The questions 

in English and Spanish'underwent a four-stage process to 

determine face validity while taking into, account 

cultural aspects. 

Toronto Tests of Receptive. Vocabulary . The TTRV can be 
used with English and Spanish-speaking children to 
determine proficiencies- in receptive vocabulary* It is 
apprppr-iate for children between the ages of four and 
1,0* The norming sajnple consisted of 464 Anglo American 
children, 432 English-speaking Mexican Americans, and 
380 Spanish-speaking Mexican American children, ^he 
norming group was all drawn from Central Texas. ASHA 
(1983 ) lists that the advantage^Sj^f the test are that: 

(1) it yields better information than translated vocabu- 
lary tests such as the Peafeody Picture Vocabulary Test; 

(2) it IS quijk to administer (10-20-minutes) ; (3) It 
allows for change in the vocabulary for the picture; (4) 
the test includes. practice items so that the task can bi 
taught before beginning to test;^ (5) items can tje 
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repeated; and (6) a cutoff score is provided which 
indicates that intervention is required. Some of the 
• disadvanta.ges that are listed are: (1) that by itself 
the test* does not provide a great deal of diagnostic 
information; (2) the picture drawings are not as good as 
they could be; (3) the test only includes 40 items; an<^^ 
(4) the instructions need to be given verbatim. 

Parent, Questionnaire of Language" Punctions. The ques- 

tionnaire ' was^adapted from one suggested by Omark 
(1981). Questions were reworded to make them less 
complex for the parents and an additional part was added 
that assesses the fxe^quiency with which the language 
functions occur and the language that is used for each. 
The questionnaire was translated into Spanish so that 
the parents would have the option of having it adminis- 
tered in the language they felt most comfortable with; 
(see Appendix F and G). Omark (1981) stresses the 
importance of the use of this type of questionnaire 
because it allowed for the ^examination of language in 
the hi)me environment. ^ ^ * . 

Tedxsher Observation Checkli'st . The checklist (se« 
Appendix H) was adapted from one developed by Omark - • 
(1981). This checklist allowed for the evaluation of 
the child's language functioning of communicative 
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situations in the ^classroom as perceived by the teacher. 
Th^ t-e^cher was asked to check only those items that 
J app^J^ to the child^s use of language in the classroom 
(see Appendix I), 



Language Samples . Language samples in English and 
Spanish were taken on all children by speech language 
pathologists. These samples asse^ed^the child's lan- 
guage in a more natural situation. The~speech language 
pathologist attempted, to initiate language which has 
not beej) clearly measured by other instruments,, by using 
^^^^^i^rley Brice Heath's notions that not all cultures - 
respond to spontaneous language situations- in the same 
(Brice Heath, 1984). In her^ work 'with Mexican American 
children she found that responding to a narrative ox 
talking^ about a picture (typical techniques used to 
obtain ^ language sample) may not get much response from 
these children. Talking about social events and 
friends are considered more appropriate methods to use 
with Mexican American children. ^ 

In this study the speech language pathologist asked * 
the ch.ild to talk about a pleasant event with a friend 
or family member. The.child was asked to talk about the 
event first then was told to repeat the story in. English 
and Spanish. Probes were used by the examiner as 
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needed. The sample^s were recorded orf a tape recorder 
and transcribed at a later time. 

Prutting (1983)' st'ates that the use of a language 
sample to determine language proficiency is especially- 
important in the assessment of the bilingual child. 
This type of evaluation allows for*the examif^ation of 
, conversation as it' would normally occur imong two 
people. ASHA (198 3) suggests that English ind Spanish 
language samples are important parts of ^he language 
evaluation of bilingual children especially since many 
of the language tests developed for th^se" children are 
technically poor and limited in their scope of language 



use, 



Pata Analysis 

The children's test scores were converted to 
standard scores whenever possible in order for better 
^comparison's to be made across tests^ This information 
^^eared on a matrix (see Appendix J) so that the Expert 

Reviewers and the Diagnostic Groups could see as much of 

r 

the information as possible at a glance. 
A summary sheet of the student's raw scores/ percentiles 
and standard scores on each of the measures was also 
enclosed (see Appendix K). Protocols and the other 
information were submitted to the Expei^t Reviewers and 
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to all the Diaghostic Groups. A cover sheet 

including "some ■ demogir^phic. data on each child was 
submitte(3.(see Appendix L). The Expert Reviewers ^nd 
the Diagnostic Groups made decision^ on each child^hy" 
•checking the category .they felt the child belonged in'on 
the- basis of J:he assessment data.,. These included 
categories of: (1) Language-Disordered ; '*^(2 ) 
Borderline/at risk; (3). l/ot Language Disordered - No 
apparent language problem; and (4*) Not Language--" 
Disordered - -"Language difficulties associated With 

second language acquisition process (see Appendix M). 

• " , ■ 

The Expert Reviewers als,o made recommendat4.ons about the 
data that they f ound io be. most useful in helping them 
ma]^.e their decisions (sl^ Appendix N). 

' A comparison was made\between the E34>ert Reviewers' 
classifications of each chir*, between^tiie Diagnostic 
Groups' classifications* and among the^ Expert. Reviewers 
and Diagnostic ^Groupi. A ^ consistency of agreement ^ was 
determined fq)r ea<:h coriiparison by'using the following 
formula: ^ I - 

♦ Number of Agreements 

,. ■ = Coefficier^t 

^ * ^ of Agreement 

^Number of Agreement +- * v 

. Disagreements * ' • . 

This formula is suggested by^ Borg & Gall (1979) to 



determine interobserver reliability in cases- in which a - 
jiumber of individuals will make, judgments about' sets of 
data. ( ■ 

One-way analyses of variance were performed* on the " 
datrf with each of the three group categories as lev^^ 
of the independent' variable and each of the measures as 
the dependent variable. The dependent variables 
mfcluded the Boehm in English and Spanish, Bilingual 
5 Syntax Measure in English and Spanish, Toronto Test of 
Receptive Vocabu.lary in "English and Spanish, the 
'subtests of the PEOPLE, ;the Teacher Checklist, and the 
Parent Q'uestionnairje. 

A stepwise^ regression analysis was also performed 
on the <^ata to ^determine the predictive value, of the 
assessment procedure in predicting. cla$sroonf language^ 
The stepwise regression is useful when you ' want to 
investigate which of many independent 'variables should 
be included in th^ -iregres^sion model! The stepwise 
regression analysis, utilized the forward selection and 
backward elimination process in choosing the variables 
for the model it considers (SAS, 1982 )• 

A discriminant analyses was also performed on the 
assessment data of all 60 children included in the 



study; This^ analysis was^ performed in an attempt to 
statistically compare the classifications made By this 
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ptocedure with those made by the Expert Reviewers, ^nd 

^the Diagaostic Groups.^ »Di scrim ihaiit analysis is 

•described in this manner by Sanathanan (1975): 

Discriminant analysis is a technique- that i s 
used to classify a bone as human or not on*the \ 
basis of. several measurement s> classifying a 
patient into one of .several diagnostic 
categories>^on, the basis^of laboratory tests, ; 
classifying a job applicant into .one of 
Sever.al occupational groups jbn- the basis of 
aptitude tests, or classifying a per»son as 
a good or poor crecfit* risk on the^basis of 
age, in-come, length of *time at present 
address, etc. Cp. 236). 
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She continues to explain that in cases in which there 

f 

are. many variables to considesr, discriminant 

a>nalysi^s is a very appropriate statistical procedure 

because it considers the weighted combination of several 

variables. The researcher would n6t be able to classify 

efficiently by looking a.t each 'individual variable since 

f 

many of them. might overlap. ^ 

In this study it yas felt that there was an 
overlap in the variables that would .be examined since 
thfey were all ^language tests, therefore, a discriminant 
analysis was used. The three categories used for 
analysis classif ieations were language disordered, did 
not qua^lify, and* not language disordered. The ^variables 
that, the analysis examined were the assessment measures-. 



CHAPTER rV . • 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION ^ 

. , .S^ • ' ' '- 

This chapter win address each one of the research 

I 

questions. It includes: (1) the examination of the 
differences on the assessment profiles of the three-^ 
groups of children on different types of data; (2) the- / 
cottsistsncy of. agreement between the Diagnostic^ Groups 
and the Expert Reviewers;' (3) the results of the 
/^discriminant analysis^ (4) the results of the regression 
analysis; (5) the findings on the Analysis of Vaoriance; 
(6) the examination Jit what ty^es of information was 
most useful in the identification process; and (7) l^Jie 
determination of whether- the assessment procedure was 
valid and reliable. • 



Research, Question 1;. What are the differences, in the 
assess ment. . ggofifes of thpse children with lancutage 
disorders,, those wltlh language, difficulties because of a 
^ lancpiage ' difference,, agL those who, appear to not have 
any, problem witji language? ' 



In response to this question several data were 
exam;.ned: (1) raW scores or those items that were 
tallied such as those on the Teacher 'Checkl is t , Parent 
Questionnaire, and the Bilingual Syntax Measure in 
English and Spanish; (2) standard scores which included 
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all ot^er measures except the language samples; (3)' 
'language dominance profiles on the basis- ' of . the 
.different measures; ^nd (4) the linguistic milestones as 

reported by the parents. The three groups were compared 
^according to these data. . 

Raw 'Score Data Profiles • ^ 

The most -visible differences^ appeared to ekist 
between t^e three groups in their performance on the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure in Spanish (BSmI). On this 
test Group A'^ mean score was 5^7 Group B received a 
scofe o'f 5.8, and Group C a 14;8^. On -the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure-in Englis,h all three groups were clus- 
tered between 11.65 and 12.9^. On the Teacher~^CIiecklist 
Group A received a-mean of 5.7, Group ^B a 5.8, and Group 
C a 6.9.. The meaps for language functions of tlje groups 
on the parent questionnaire reflected a mean qf , 39. 55 
for Gr,oup A, 39.25 for Group B, and 41,50 for Group C 
(see Figure 1). 

Standard Score' Profiled / 

The means *for Groups/ A, and C were alsJ 

compared on the assre^sment instruments » whose scores 

' « ' \ 

could be converted to standard scores with a mean of 100 
and a standard deviation of 15. '^Taking into^^ccount • 
that the standar^ scorfe conversions ueeded to be viewed 
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^ Pigui^e 1 
Raw Score Data Profile 
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with some caution due to possible differences in norminq 
groups^ a basis for common comparison needed to be 
established. .]» . 

The- performance by the Groups on the Toronto Test 
. of " Receptive Vocabulary » in Spanish (TTRVS), the Auditory 
Sequential Memory y^SM), Sentence Repetition (SR), and 
Encoding (E) subtests of the PEOPLE Test .show means in 
• which Group C scored 'tile highest, Group B was in thfe 
middle range, and Group'.A demonstrated the lowest means. 
On the TTRV in Spanish the mean score for Group A was 
92f3 ^hat for Group.B was 101, and that of GrJLup C.was 
•loX^^^he Auditory Sequential ^ Memory .subtest scores 
resulted in group means of 87, 98, and, 109 ^or Groups^A, 
B, and C, respectively. Sentence Repetition subtesjb 
score's demons'tr ated means of 11 for Group A, 87 for 
Group B and^ 91 for Group C. On Encoding the mean^for 
5roup A was 36, that for, Group B was 86 ai^d for Group C , 
the mean v^sjS'Q (see Figure 2). . 



Language Dominance Profiles. ' ^ 
An important comparison between the tScee groups is-' 
that concerning language dominance, especially sin<?e 
language dominance could affect the other language ,pro- ^ 
f iciency measures.^. For ' this comparison the results of'' ' ' 
the Hom6 Bilingual Usage Estimate (HBUE), Spanish/ 
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English Lang.uage Performance Screening .{S/ELPS)/ and' the 
La^a Ratings were analyzed. 

¥. ^ 

All three ratings arfe-^ intended .to provide a similar 
indication of language dominance. However, the measures 
^did not effectively cjo this. , The HBUE best describes the 
language dominance of the home. While it does indicate 
^ihat language the child is involved in most in the 
lome, 'e3?pressive and receptive abilities! cannot be 
judged. At best, it describes language involvement by 
the child which can be used asa springboard for'further 
assessment of expressive and rec^tive language abili- 
ties in both languages. ' ^ 

, ^ ' The S/ELPS did " assess the child's expres-sive and" 

receptive abilities in both Eng^-ish and Spanish. A 

portion of the test, however, w a sr -academic and children. 

tended tqj. answer- 'this portion of .the test' in limited 

^Spanish on the^ Spanish section and elaborated English on 

the English portion. This pattern -changed what would 

have been a Bilingual rating to Predominant English. 

Forty-seven percdnj: of the subjects had Lau Rati^ngs 

♦ 

that Were determined withaut lancfuage testing. . The Lau 
rating was most often bailed on parent reporting of 
language use Jat ho«e or on teacher observations. Often 
^ these ratings had been determined ..at the time the -child 

i 

had entered school and had «ever been changed evei^ 
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tbovigh the languag.e cIominarw«-^)<Jhe child had changed 
considerably.. 3^ the majority of t-he cases for all 
three groups there Was more agreement between the Lau 
Ratings and the HBUE than the S/SLPS and the other 
rjatings. 



Language domi'Sance ratings of Group A .. Group A- consis- 
ted of. 20 Spanish/English bilingual children who had 
been c],assified as language disordered in 'the publig 
schools; They were in- A, B, or C level special educa-^> 
tion 'language programs. * • , 

In Group A, only one of the 20 subjects had" 
Jangua-ge dominance data that demonstrated consisfent 
information ''about the- child's dominance across the *three 
measures. Five of ^he children had ratings th^t were 
consistent- on the HBUE and the" S/ELPS., ' S^ven" ratings on 
the HBUE and Lau clas^si f ication were in agreement ,( see 
Table 14). 

If the data are analyzed separately for each rating 
'measure for Group A, thy^results of the HBUE would 
indicate, that 50% of the children were" Spanish Dominant 
or , Spanish Monolingual, 40% of th'e'chiidr en would be 
considered English dominant, and 10%. would be 'considered 
Apparent Bilinguals. On. the S/ELPS, the highest 
percentag^e of Group. A wouTd be considered Predominant 



Table 14 

Consistency Across Language Dominance Ratings 
on Different Measures 
for Group A 



Child # 



HBUE 



1 
2 
5 
6 
7 
8 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
52 
55 



V 



Spanish 
Spanish 
Spanish 
English 
English 
Spanish 
English 
$pansih 
Epglish 
Appareri 
Spanish 
English 
English 
Spanish 
Spanish 
English 
English 
Spanish 
Apparen 
Spanish 



Dominant * 

Dominant *. 

Dominan| 

Dominant 

Dominant 

Dominant * 
'Dominant' 

Dominant 

Dominant 
t Bilingual * 

Dominant 

Domi nant 

Dominant * 

Dominant 

Dominant ' 

Dominant 

Dominant 

Mpnolingual ^ 
t Bilingual * 

Dominant * 



S/ELPS 



Predominant English 
Predominant English 
Predominant Spanish 
Predominant English 
English Monolingual 
Bilinguj^i 

Predominant' English 
Predorjilnant Engli sh 
Predominant English 
Predomin<vnt English 
Predonii nant English 
Bilingaul 

Predominant English 
Bilingual 

Predominant English 
English Monolingual 
English Monolingual 
Predominant English 
Bilingual ** 
Bilingual 
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LAU Rating 



r 



B 
B 
A 
C 
C 

c 
c 
c 
c 

A 
C 
A 
A 
C 
C 
A 

C ***. 
A 



* - 



HBUE & Lau; Ratings 



** 



HBUE & S/ELPS 



*** - All three ratings 



Talble 15 
Percentage of Ratings 



on Different Measures 



for Group A 



HBUE 




S/ELP& 




LAU 




Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Monolingual 


50% 


Predominant 
Spanish > 


5% 


Spanish Only 


- 30% 


English Dominant 


40% 


Predominant English - 


70% 


Spanish Dominant 


- 20% 


Apparent Bilingual- 


10% 


^ Bilingual 

% 




Bilingual 


- 50% 


> 




o 




English Dominant 


- 0% 


♦ 
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English. The analysis of Lau Ratings indicated that the 
highest percentage of the group were Bilingual (see 
Table 15). ' 

In Group A, it appears that the largest percentage 
of the children come from homes in which Spanish is 
spoken predominantly. In some homes English and Spanish 
are spoken, however, English is spoken with greater 
frequency. On a language performance measure, the 
majority of children appeared to be more proficient in 
English. 

I.anquaqe ... dominance, rat incrs. oi. Group B . Group B was 
composed of 20 Spanish/English bilingual children who 
had been referred for a special education and language 
assessment but had not qualified for placement. 

In Group B, three of the subjects had language 
dominance data that were consistent across the HBUE, 
S/ELPS, and the Lau Ratings. Two of the 20 subjects 
also had HBUE and S/ELPS ratings that were consistent. 
Eight ratings were consistent on the HBUE and Lau 
Ratings (see Table 16). 

The results of the HBUE and the Lau Ratings 
indicated that the highest percentage of the group is 
Spanish Monolingual or Spanish Dominant. The S/ELPS 
does not concur with HBUE and Lau Ratings. In the 
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S/ELPS the highest percentages of children are 
Predominantly English or English Monolingual and 
Bilingual. The data' indicate that the majority of the 
children come from homes in which Spanish iis spoken 
predominantly. m a smaUer percentage of homes Spanish 
and English is spoken with approximately the same 
frequency. A large percentage of the children spoke 
both English and Spanish on a language performance 
measure assessing dominance (see Table 17). 

Language dominance, ratings of Group r. Group c consis- 
ted of 20 Spanish/English bilingual children v.ho were 
progressing normally in school and whose language 
appeared to be normal. They were acquiring English as a 
second language. 

In Group C one of the subjects had a language 
dominance rating that was consistent on the HBUE, 
S/ELPS, and the Lau Ratings. Four of the subjects' 
ratings were consistent on the HBUE and there was 
agreement for six of the subjects on the HBUE and Lau 
rating (see Taole 18). As is demonstrated in Table 19, 
the highest percentage of children in Group C are 
Spanish dominant or Spanish monolingual across all three 
measures. The lowest percentage reflected on the HBUE 
is English Dominant. On the S/ELPS and the Lau 
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Table 16 

Consistency Across Language Dominance Ratings 
on Different Measures 
for Group B 



Child # HBUE S/ELPS LAU 



3 


j^ciAi±. oil i*JWiiw±Xil^Uci± 


Dxxxnguai 




A 


4 


Spanish Dominant * 


Predominant 


Spanish ** 




9 


Spanish Monolingual * 


Predominant 


Spanish 


A *** 


10 


Apparent Bilingual * 


Predominant 


English 


c 


11 


Spanish Monolingual 


Bilingual 


B 


12 


Spanish Dominant 


Predominant 


English 


C 


13 


Spanish Dominant 


Bilingual 


C 


14 


Spanish Dominant 


Bilingual 




C 


15 


Spanish Dominant 


Bilingual 




A 


18 


Spanish Dominant 


Bilingual 




C 


19 


Spanish Dominant 


Bilingual 




C 


35 


Spanish Monolingual 


English 




C 


36 


Spanish Monolingual 


Predominant 


Spanish 


B 


37 


Spanish Dominant 


Bilingual 


C 


38 


Spanish Dominant * 


Predominant 


Spanish ** 


3 * ** 


39 


Spanish Monolingual * 


English 


A 


49 


Apparent Bilingual * 


English 




C 


54 


Apparent Bilingual 


English 




B 


59 


Spanish Dominant * 


English 




B 


60 


Spanish Monolingual 


Bilingual 




B 



00 

* - HBUE ** - HBUE S S/ELPS *** - All three ratings 
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Table 17 
Percentages of Ratings 
on Different Measure s 
for Group B 



HBUE 

Spanish Dominant 

Spanish Monolingual - 85% 

English Dominant - 0% 
Apparent Bilingual - 15% 



S/ELPS 



Predominant Spanish - 20% 
Spanish Monolingual 



Predominant English - 40% 
English Monolingiual 

Bilingual - 40% 



LAU 

Spanish Only - 55% 
Spanish DoA;inant 

English Dominant - 0% 
Bilingual - 45% 
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Ratings, the lowest distribution appears to be in the 
Bilingual category. on the basis of the language 
dominance ratings what can be said about Group c is that 
the majority of them co.e from ho.es in which Spanish 
was spoken predominantly, m some homes Spanish ana 
English were spoten with approximate frequency. A lar,e 
percentage of the children in Group c appeared to feel- 
quite comfortable in expressing themselves in English 
While some seemed to feel comfortable using both English 
and Spanish. A small percentage performed predominantly 
- Spanish on an academic tasK assessing language 
dominance. 

22=^^^^^^2£-^^GrouE^A,^^ C. in the comparison Of 
the three groups, some general inferences that can be 
drawn ,re that the majority of the children in all three 
9roups came from homes in which Spanish is the predom- 
inant language, m the three groups the highest percen- 
tage Of ratings on the S/ELPS reflected a more English 
Dominant/English Monolingual proportion of speakers than 
Spanish Dominant/Spanish Monolingual or Bilingual. This 
is not surprising since the portion of the test in which 
the children could use elaborative speech was school- 
related. The children were required to describe what is 
common to a school situation, thus children may feel 
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Table 18 

Consistency. Across Language Dominance Ratings 
on Different Measures 
for Group C 



Child # 



HBUE 



16 
17 
32 
33 
34 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
50 
51 
53 
56 
57 
58 



Spanish Dominant * 
Spanish Dominant * 
Spanish Dominant 
Apparent Bilingual 
Spanish Dominant * 
Apparent Bilingual 
Apparent Bilingual 
Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 
Appar-^nt Bilingual 
Spanish Monolingual 
Sparish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant * 
Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant * 
Spanish Dominant 
Spanish Dominant 



S/ELPS 



Predominant English 
Predominant English 
Bilingual 
Bilingual ** 
Predominant English 
Predominant English 
Bilingual ** 
Prodominant English 
Bilingual 

Spanish Monolingual ** 
Predominant Spanish ** 
English Monolingual 
Predominant Spanish 
Predominanc English 
English Monolingual 
Bilingual 

Spanish Monolingual 
Predominant Spanish 
Predominant English 
Bilingual 



LAU 



B 
B 
A 
A 
D 

D 
A 
A 

A *•** 

A 

B 

A 

A 

B 

C 

A 

A 

A 

A 



* - HBUE & Lau Rating 



** - HBUE S S/ELPS 



*** - All three ratings 
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Table 19 
Percentages of Ratings 
on Different Measures 
for Group. C 



HBUE 



Spanish Dominant & - 80% 
Spanish Monolingual 



English Dominant - 0% 



Apparent Bilingual - 20% 



S/ELPS 



Predominant Spanish & - 25% 
Spanish Monolingual 



Predominant English & - 45% 
English Monolingual 



Bilingual 



- 30% 



LAU 



Spanish Only 



- 60% 



Spanish Dominant - 30% 



Bilingual 
No Rating 



- 5% 

- 5% 
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more comfortable using their school language. 
Generally, the smallest proportions of ratings across 
the three measures x'elated to the number of bilinguals 
in the groups. The types of measurement used for the 
rating? were likely the reason for this.' Jn most homes 
one language is spoken more frequently than the other, 
therefore it would be difficult to obtain a rating- of 
Bilingual from the Lau procedure or the HBUE. Since 
balanced bilinguals are rare (Beatens Beardsmore, 1982), 
most children would not receive a Bilingual rating on 
the S/ELPS. Also most of the children had been 
attending school for two-three years in which learning 
English was a focus in their curriculum at one point or 
another. Research on bilingualism indicates that native 
language loss occurs and the second language can begin 
to supercede the primary language (Valdes, 1982). Such 
may have been the case in the discrepancies indicated by 
the S/ELPS and those of the HBUE and Lau Ratings. 

The difficulty in obtaining an adequate assessment 
of language dominance is borne out by this study. Three 
indicators of language dominance were used to obtain a 
clearer picture of the child as well as group language 
dominance distinctions. Rather than providing insight, 
the use of the three indicators led to greater 
confusion, other than the gross generalizations made 
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here about group differences, there appears to be little 
insight into the language dominance across groups or on 
an individual basis, i 

Language . Milestones, as Reported by. Parents 

Several questions about the children's language 
were asked on the parent questionnaire. Questions about 
the age at which the children spoke their first words^ 
the age at which they spoke in sentences, and the first 
words that were spoken were among the questions. In 
asking these questions, the researcher was attempting to 
examine whether there were differences in the language 
development of the children in the three areas examined, 
i.e., age at which the first words were spoJron, age at 
which sentences were spoken, and the first words that 
were said. 

Group A's first spoken words were in Spanish and 
the first words spoken were usually mama and papa. The 
mean age at which speech was initiated was one year and 
five months. The mean age for speaking in sentences 
was two years and six months. Table 20 includes the age 
of the first words, the words spoken, and the age at 
which the first sentences were spoken for each child in 
the Group. 
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The data obtained through the Parent Questionnaire 
indicates that the mean age at which the children in 
Group B began speakihg their first words was two years 
and three months. The average age at which the group 
spoke in sentences was two years and six months. As 
illustrated on Table 21, both English and Spanish words 
were spoken by this group of children. 

The mean age at which the children in Group C 
started speaking words was 10 months. Sentences were 
spoken at a mean age of two years. The majority of the 
children spoke Spanish words first, however, there were 
some that spoke English and Spanish according to parent 
reports (see Table 22). 

These data indicates that there were some 
differences in which the milestones that were examined 
were achieved (see Table 23). Group C spoke words and 
sentences earlier than the other two groups. Group B 
appeared to be even more delayed in their speech than 
Group A according to this data. It is not known why 
this occurred. It can be assumed either that the data 
are correct and the children did indeed begin speaking 
at a later age then Group A who was supposed to have 
been the disordered Group or that Group A's and C s 
parents were more accurate in their recall of the actual 
ages than Group B. 
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Table 20 

Language Characteristics, of Group A 



Child i 



Age Spoke in Words 



Words Spoken 



Age Spoke in Sentences 



1 


3 


yrs. 






mama , 


2 


2 


yrs . 


6 


mos« 


mira. 


c 
D 


1 


yr . 


3 


ntos« 


mama 


6 


1 


yr. 






mama / 


7 


1 


yr. 






mama 


8 


5 


yrs. 






mama 


20 


1 


yr. 






tata 


21 


2 


yrs. 






mam^f 


22 


1 


yr. 






mam^. 


23 






9 


mos. 


mamdf 


24 


1 


yr. 






papa. 


25 


1 


yr. 






tata 


26 






9 


mos. 


mama 


27 


1 


yr. 






mama f 


28 


1 


yr. 


5 


mos. 


mama f 


29 


2 


yrs. 






agua 


30 


1 


yr. 






niama 


31 


1 


yr. 






mama ^ 


52 






6 


moSt 


papa, 
mama f 


55 


1 


yr. 







papa 
mami 



papa 



papa 
agua 



pap^ 





3 


yrs. 




5 


yrs. 




3 


yrs. 


teta 


2 


yrs. 




4 


yrs. 




2 


yrs. 




2 


yrs . 


water, bottle 


2 


yrs . 


no 


2 


yrs. 




1 


yr. 


agua , mama 


1 


yr. 




2 


yrs. 




2 


yrs, 




1 


yr. 




3 


yrs. 




4 


yrs . 




3 


yrs. 


agua, dame 


1 


yr. 


bottle 


1 


yr. 




4 


yrs. 



6 mos, 



6 mos* 
6 mos* 
6 mos. 

6 mos* 
6 mos. 
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Table 21 

Language. Characteristics, of Group B 



Child # 



Age Spoke in Words 



Words Spoken 



Age Spoke in Sentences 



o 


1 


yr . 9 


mos . 


A 
H 




yrs . 




Q 


JL 


yr • 6 


mos . 


10 


1 


yr. 




11 


1 


yr. 




12 


1 


yr. 2 


mos . 


13 


2 


yrs . 




14 




9 


mos . 


15 


1 


yr. 6 


mos . 


18 


1 


yr. 6 


mos . 


19 


1 


yr. 




35 


1 


yr. 5 


mos . 


36 


1 


yr. 6 


mos . 


37 




6 


mos . 


38 




10 


mos * 


39 


1 


yr. 2 


mos . 


49 




8 


mos . 


54 


1 


yr. 1 


mo. 


59 




10 


mos . 


60 


2 


yrs. 





bottler mama, papa, milk 

mamar papa 

mama, papa 

papa , mama 

papa , mama , agua 



water, bottle, mama, papa 

mama, papa 

papa 

mam^, bottle, daddy 
papa 

mama, papa 
papa, mama 
mama, papa 
mam^, papa 
papa, mama, agua 
pan 

mtima, papa 

water , mama , papa 

bott le r papa'', mama 



2 


yrs. 


6 


mos . 


5 


yrs. 






2 


yrs . 






2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


2 


yrs. 






2 


yrs. 


6 


mos. 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


3 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


2 


yrs. 






2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


6 


mos . 


1 


yr. 






2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


2 


yrs. 


3 


mos. 


2 


yrs. 






3 


yrs. 
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Table 22 

Language Characteristics of Group .p 



Child # 



Age Spoke in Words 



Words Spoken 



Age Spoke in Sentences 



16 






9 


mos. 


17 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


32 






9 


mos. 


33 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos . 


34 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos. 


40 






4 


mos . 


41 


1 


yr. 






42 






9 


mos. 


43 






6 


mos. 


44 






11 


mos. 


45 






9 


mos. 


46 






9 


mos. 


47 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos . 


48 


1 


yr. 






50 




8 


mos. 


51 


1 


yr. 






53 


1 


yr. 


4 


mos. 


56 






10 


mos . 


57 






9 


mos. 


58 











mama , papa 
mama 

agua, gata 

Gaby, Lucy^ daddy, mommy 

bottler mama, papa 

ma 

mama, papa 
mama, papa"* 
mama 

pampers , mama ^ daddy 
Oscar 

teta, mama, tata 

papa, mama 

mama 

teta 

papa 



comida, mama, papa 
comida, mama, papa 
mama, papa 



2 


yrs. 






2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


4 


mos . 


3 


yrs. 


4 


mos . 


2 


yrs. 






7 


yrs. 






2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


6 


mos , 


1 


yr. 


2 


mos . 


2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 


6 


mos , 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos . 


2 


yrs. 






2 


yrs. 


6 


mos , 


1 


yr. 


6 


mos . 


2 


yrs. 






1 


yr. 






I 


yr. 






2 


yrs. 
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In summary, Group C had higher mean scores. Group 
B's means were in the middle range, and Group A 
demonstrated the lowest means on the BSMS, TTRVS^ and 
the PEOPLE subtests of Auditory Sequential Memory, 
Sentence Repetition, and Encoding. Language dominance 
profiles indicate that a low percentage of the children 
in each group had consistent ratings on all three 
language dominance measures. Generally, the ratings 
were extremely inconsistent. On the language milestones 
reported by the parents Group C reached the milestones 
examined at an earlier age than Groups A and B. Group B 
reached those milestones later than Group A* This 
discrepancy could not be explained given the nature of 
the Groups. 

Research, Questipn. 2;. , Will .there, be at legist..9.0, percent 
agyeement. between, the Diagnostic, Groups, and. Expert, Rer 
viewers as .to, yhich children, arg lancpiage. disordered, and 
those who, .are, not? 

In order to answer the question of whether there 
was agreement between the Diagnostic Groups and Expert 
Reviewers it became necessary to first examine the 
philosophical perspectives of the Experts, secondly to 
examine agreement among the Expert Reviewers, then to 
examine agreement among the Diagnostic Groups and 
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Table 23 

Comparis on of Group. Lancpiage Milestones 
Reporj:ec[ by Parents 



Age -Words Age Sentences 

Spoken Spoken 



Group A 1 yr. 5 mos. 2 yrs. 6 mos. 

<^^oup B 2 yrs, 3 mos. 2 yrs. 6 mos. 

Group C 10 mos. 2 yrs. 
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finally to examine the agreement between the Diagnostic 
Groups and Expert Reviewers. 

t 

Philosophical persp ectives of Expert Reviewers on f-ht> 
language assessme nt, of. bilinguals . A great deal of 

emphasis was placed on the classifications made by the 
Expert Reviewers because of their experience and 
knowledge in the language assessment of bilingual 
children. They were to review the data on the 60 
children and determine whether they were; (1) Not 
Language Disordered; (2) Borderline/at risk; (3) Not 
Language Disord - ed - No Apparent Language Problem; or 
(4) Not Language Disordered - Second Language Acquisi- 
tion Problems. They were also to make recommendations 
about the data which they found to be most useful in 
helping them reach their decisions on the classifica- 
tions. 

In order to get an idea of the philosophical 
perspectives from which the Expert Reviewers would be 
basing their decisions, the questionnaire developed by 
the Bilingual Language Learning System (BLLS) was 
administered to them. Five of the Expert Reviewers 
responded to 97% or more of the questions with responses 
acceptable by the Bilingual Language Learning System 
training. 
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Generally, the Expert Reviewers had similar views 
and agreed on the essential aspects of the bilingual 
language assessment process. There was some 
disagreement as to whether the child should be tested in 
the second language after passing the screening in the 
primary language or whether the child automatically 
passes the screening. Some disagreement also occurred 
concerning how English scores should be used (see Table 
24). Table 25 demonstrates that a large percentage of 
Reviewers agreed on some general priniciples of dual 
language development. In Table 26 it is demonstrated 
that the Experts agreed on the limitiations of discrete 
tests. Only 50% of the Experts felt that discrete tests 
were culturally biased. it is the researcher's 

opinion are that the Expert Reviewers were generally 
extremely knowledgeable about the assessment of bilin- 
gual children. Their experiences, training, and 
professions also added to the high caliber of expertise 
that they demonstrated. 
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Table 24 

Expert Perspective on Bilingual Language Assessment 



i Agreeing 

Results of evaluating the Spanish-English 100% 
child's speech and language are influenced 
heavily by the examiner. 

A translated test is not suitable for 100% 
administering to individuals who speak 
the translated language. 

The bilingual Hispanic child should 83% 
be assessed in both Spanish and English. 

Public law 94-142 dees not mandate that each 100% 
child be tested in the language which the 
child uses in school. 

Three alternative settings to the 100% 
clinical setting for assessing the 
Spanish/English child included, home, 
classroom , playground . 

If the child passes the speech-language 60% 
screening in the dominant language he 
must be screened in the second language. 

If the child passes the speech-language 60% 
screening in the dominant language he 
automatically passes. 

Scores obtained in English can be used 60% 
with caution. 

Scores obtained in English cannot and 60% 
should not be used. 
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Table 25 
Expert Perspectives 
on Secoy^d Language Acquisition 



% Agreeing 

In Children acquiring two languages one 83% 
language does not always develops ahead of 
the other language. 

The bilingual child's language abilities may 100% 
differ according to his/her immediate 
environment . 



Table 26 
Expert Views on Problems 
with Discrete Tests 



Agreeing; 

Give a very limited view of language. 100% 

Norming can be inappropriate. 83% 

They are culturally biased. 60% 

Do not examine natural communicative 83% 
abilities. 

Do not take in consideration language 83% 
charachertistics specific to some 
language children i.e., dialect, 
code switching r etc. 
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Table 27 

Number of Children Classified in Each Category by Expert Reviewers 







ND 


' ~ 'CD-L 


B/AR 


NCD-L 
NP 


NCD-L 
SLAP 


Expert Reviewer 


I 


0 


8 


41 


0 


11 


Expert Reviewer 


II 


3 


15 


28 


11 


3 


Expert Reviewer 


III 


0 


14 


21 


18 


7 


Expert Reviewer 


IV 


20 


0 


0 


10 


30 


Expert Reviewer 


V 


0 


7 


11 


11 


31 



ND: Could not make decision on basis of data 
CD-L: Language Disordered 
B/AR: Borderline/at Risk 

NCD-L/NP: Not Language Disordered— No Language Problem 

NCD-L/SLAP: Not Language Disordered/Second Language Acquistion Problem 



o 
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Agreement among Expert Reviewers . Table 27 illustrates 
the number of children classified in each category by 
the five Experts. Consistency was lacking in the num- 
ber identified per categorization. There was no unani- 
mous agreement by the five Expert Reviewers on 90% of 
all cases they reviewed, in fact, their classifications 
of the subjects varied considerably. In order to deter- 
mine whether there was any agreement among the Experts 
the highest number of agreement was analyzed. This 
involved determining the coefficient of agreement among 
at least three Experts on the classification of each of 
the sixty children. The coefficient of agreement was 
.55 in this analysis. 

When agreement among three Experts on whether 
children were Language Disordered, Borderline/at Risk 
and Not Language Disordered - No Language Problem was 
examined, a coefficient of agreement of .58 resulted. 
Under the Not Language Disordered category there were 
two classifications i.e.. Not Language Disordered - No 
Language Problem and Not Language Disordered - Second 
Language Acquisition Problems. In the category of Not 
Language Disordered, including both classifications, 
there was 5% agreement among the Experts. They 
disagreed, however, about whether there were problems 
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which were related to second language acquisition or 
whether there was no problem present. 

When the coeffidient of agreement among two Experts 
per child was determined, the coefficient was .98. This 
is misleading, however, since agreement among Experts 
existed for two separate categories for 41% of the 
children. When this is taken into consideration, a 
coefficient of agreement of .57 resulted in cases in 
which two Experts agreed on a single category and a 
separate classification did not exist among two other 
Experts . 

Agreement among Diagnostic Groups . Table 28 demon- 
strates that there was some consistency in the number of 
children classified in each category, especially in the 
CD-L and NCD-L/SLAP categories. There were differences 
in the classifications among the Diagnostic Groups when 
compared with those made by the Expert Reviewers. The 
coefficient of agreement for a unanimous decision in the 
classification of the children was .38. This included 
the agreement on the two Not Language Disordered 
Categories, i.e.. Not Language Disordered/No Language 
Problem and Not Language Disordered - Second Language 
Acquisition problems, when only three categories: Lan- 
guage Disordered; Borderline/At Risk; and Not Language 
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Table 28 

number of Children Classified in Each 



Category, by. Three. Diagnostic Grout>s 



NCD-L NCD-L 
ND CD-L • B/AR NP SLAP 



Group 1 1 6 6 31 

Group 2 1 7 13 23 



16 
16 

Group 3 11 4 4 20 20 



ND: Could not make decision on basis of data 
CD-L: Language Disordered 
B/AR: Borderline/at Risk 

NCD-L/NP: Not Language Disordered— No Language Problem 

NCD-L/SLAP: Not Language Disordered/Second Language Acquisition Problem 



o 

00 
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Disordered are considered, the coefficient of agreement 
was .63. In 15% of these cases there existed a discre- 
pancy in agreement as to whether children who were not 
language-disordered did not demonstrate any language 
difficulties or whether they demonstrated language 
difficulties associated with a second language acquisi- 
tion process. The coefficient of agreement among two 
out of the three Diagnostic Groups in the categories was 
.83. 



Comparison of agreement bet ween. Diacmostic Groups and 
Expert. Reviewers. The coefficient of agreement between 

the Expert Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups was deter- 
mined by analyzing majority consensus on the classifica- 
tions, made among the Experts and among the Diagnostic 
Groups as separate groups. When the consensus classifi- 
cation between both groups was the same, it was deter- 
mined that both groups were in agreement about a common 
classification (see Table 29). The coefficient of 
agreement between the Expert Reviewers and the Diagnos- 
tic Groups ir- this type of analysis was .22. 

There was a gtaater coefficient of agreement among 
the 3 Diagnostic Groups than among the Expert 
Reviewers. The Expert Reviewers did not have any 
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Table 29 

Majority Decisions By Expert. Reviewers and. Diagnostic groups on Each Cage 



Child # 


Diagnostic 


Expert 




Diaanostlic 


«-J J\ V> J. K- 


Groups 


Reviewers 


Child # 


Am V4 Yr 


R P V 1 PW P T Q 


1 


CD-L 


CD-L * 


16 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NCD-L/SLAP 


2 


NC 


CD-L 


17 


NCD-L/NP 


NCD-L/NP * 


3 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


18 


NC 


■ NC 


4 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


19 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


5 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


20 


NC 


B/AR 


6 


NCD-L/NP 


NCD-L/NP * 


21 


NCD-L/NP 


B/AR 


7 


NC 


NC 


22 


CD-L 


CD-L * 


8 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


23 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


9 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


24 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


10 


NCD-L/NP 


NCD-L/SLAP 


25 


NC 


B/AR 


11 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NCD-L/SLAP * 


26 


NCD-L/NP 


B/AR 


12 


NC 


B/AR 


27 


B/AR 


NC 


13 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


28 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


14 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


29 


NC 


CD-L 


15 


NCD-L/SLAP 


B/AR 


30 


B/AR 


NC 



*Consensus between Groups and Experts NC: No Consensus by Majority 

CD-L: Language Disordered ND: No Decision 

B/AR: Borderline/at Risk 

NCD-L/NP: Not Language Disorder' — No Language Problem 

NCD-L/SLAP: Not Language Disordered/Second Language Acquisition Problem 
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Table 29 

Consensus and Expert Reviewers and 
Diagnostic Groups — continued 



Child # 



Diagnostic 
Groups 



Expert 
Reviewers 



Child # 



Diagnostic 
Groups 



Expert 
Reviewers 



31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



NC 


B/AR 


46 


NCD-L/NP 


NCD-L/NP * 


47 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NC 


48 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NCD-L/SLAP * 


49 


NCD-L/NP 


NCD-L/NP * 


50 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


51 


NCD-L/NP 


NCD-L/SLAP 


52 


NC 


NC 


53 


NCD-L/SLAP 


B/AR 


54 


ND 


B/AR 


55 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NCD-L/SLAP * 


56 


CD-L 


NC 


57 


NCD-L/NP 


NC 


50 


NC 


B/AR 


59 


NCD-L/SLAP 


NCD-L/SLAP * 


60 



B/AR 

NCD-L/SLAP 

B/AR 

NC 

NCD-L/SLAP 
NCD-L/SLAP 
NCD-L/NP 
B/AR 

NCD-L/NP 
NC 

NCD-L/NP 
NCD-L/NP 
CD 

NCD-L/SLAP 
NCD-L/SLAP 



No Consensus 
No Decision 



♦Consensus between Groups and Experts NC: 
CD-L: Language Disordered ND: 
B/AR: Borderline/at Risk 
NCD-L/NP: Not Language Disordered — No Language Problem 
NCD-L/SLAPj Not Language Disordered/Second Language Acquisition Problem 



- NC 
NC 
NC 

NC 

B/AR 
B/AR 

NCD-L/NP * 
NC 

B/AR 
CD-L 

NCD-L/NP * 

NCD-L/NP * 

NC 

NC 

B/AR 
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unanimous agreement on any classification while the 
coefficient of agreement among Diagnostic Groaps on 
unanimous decisions vas .38. When a majority consensus 
on decisions among the separate groups is analyzed the 
Expert Reviewers had a coefficient of agreement of .55 
while that of the Diagnostic Groups was .83. 

When agreement coefficients are figured among the 
Expert Reviewers and Diagnostic GroupSr the coefficient 
was .22. On the basis of these data there was less than 
90% agreement between the Diagnostic Groups ;»nd the 
Expert Reviewers on the classifications of the children. 
There was also less than 90% agreeiuGnt among the 
Diagnostic Groups nor was there 90% agreement among the 
Expert Reviewers. 

When the classifications in which there was 
agreement between the Expert Reviewers and the 
Diagnostic Groups are compared with the school 
classifications, the coefficient of agreement by all 
three was .17. There was agreement betwetin Expert 
Reviewers, the Diagnostic Groups, and the schools in 
only 17% of the total 60 cases (see Table 30). This 
points to some very serious problems in the issue of 
identifying Spanish/English bilingual children with 
language disorders. If the children labelled as 
language disordered demonstrate pathological language 
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Table 30 

Classif ivcatiQn. by School, on Children 
with Classification Majority Decisions, by 
Expert. Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups 



Child # 



Diagnostic Groups & 
Expert Reviewers* Majority Decisions 



School 
Classifications 



1 
6 

11 
17 
22 
32 
34 
35 
41 
45 
52 
56 
57 



CD-L 

NCD-L/NP 
NCD-L/SLAP 
NCD-L/NP 
CD-L 

NCD-L/NP 

NCD-L/SLAP 

NCD-L/NP 

NCD-L/SLAP 

NCD-L/SLAP 

NCD-L/NP 

NCD-L/NP 

NCD-L/NP 



CD-L * 
CD-L 

NCD-L/SLAP * 
NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
CD-L * 

NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
CD-L 

NCD-L/SLAP or NP 
NCD-L/SLAP or NP 



CD-L: Language Disordered 

NCD-L/NP: Not Language Disordered No Language Problem 

NCD-L/SLAP: Not Language Disordered/Second Language Acquisition Problems 
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behavior would there not be less discrepancy in the 
agreement by those who serve these children? The con- 
clusions that can be^ drawn on the basis of the lack of 
consensus between the Diagnostic Groups and Expert 
Reviewers are that: (1) differences in philosophical 
perspectives could have led to a lack of consensus; (2) 
the test battery may have been unfamiliar to some 
individuals and could have added to the differences in 
interpretation; (3) the test battery may also be faulty 
and may not discriminate well enough to provide insight 
into the language skills of the children included in the 
study; and (4) the nature of the differences in the 
levels of language development and bilingualism 
made the task of distingushing the language disordered 
from the non-language disordered a most difficult task. 

In addition. Diagnostic Groups appeared to be in 
more agreement over the classifications than -.he Expert 
Reviewers. This may have been due to the fact that the 
Diagnostic Groups made decisions on a group basis, 
whereas the Expert Reviewers were making individual 
decisions. It seems that the Expert decisions should 
have demonstrated more agreement since their experience 
and knowledge was greater than that of the Diagnostic 
Groups. The Diagnostic Groups had the advantage of 
working in the school districts from which the children 
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were drawn. They were more aware than the Experts, 
about the dialectal differences and the general language 
functioning of the pdpulation. The literature indicates 
that becoming familiar with the language community of 
the child can lead to better decision-making in a lan- 
guage evaluation process (Mattes & Omark, 1984). It is 
the researchers view that the Diagnostic Groups' 
knowledge of the children's language community indeed 
played a big role in their more consistent decisions. 
This seems to indicate that a less experienced and 
knowledgeable group of diagnosticians can make more 
consistent classifications, of children on the basis that 
they know the children and are somewhat familiar with 
the child's language community. 

Research Question 3; . Will the discriminant analysis 
match . child classification categories, indicated by. the 
Experts or by the child's initial categorization? 

A discriminant analysis was performed on all 60 
cases taking into account all of the evaluation data 
except the language samples in both languages. The 
language samples were excluded due to the inappropriate- 
ness of attempting to quantify them. Another reason for 
excluding the language sample was that some children did 
not give a sample in both languages. In cases in which 
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the child was monolingual in one language or the other a 
sample in the second, language could not be obtained. 

The discriminant analysis results classified all 
but one of the 60 cases in the same categories 
established initially. 

The basic underlying principle of the discriminant 
analysis is to determine from which of the groups each 
individual could have randomly been drawn given a set of 
observations (Tatsouka, 1975). The classifications made 
on the basis of the discriminant analysis indicate that 
the majority of the children had assessment data that 
was most like that of the other children in the group 
into which they had initially been categorized. Only- 
one child in Group A had a set of observations that 
resembled those of Group C. We can state that this 
particular child was misclassif ied on the basis of the 
observations incladed in the analysis. Table 31 indi- 
cates the number and percentages of children from each 
class which were classified across classes. It demon- 
strates that one child from A was placed in Group C or 
that one of the children in the language disordered 
group actually belonged in the comparison group. 

The discriminant analysis did not agree with the 
classifications of the 60 children made by the Expert 
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Reviewers. The weighting of the observations did appear 
to distinguish between the different groups. 



Table 31 

Number o f Observations, and Percents 
Classifi ed into Groups A, B. and r 
by Discriminant Analysis 



From Class 



19 
95.00 



To Class 



B 



0 

0.00 



1 

5.00 



Total 



20 
100.00 



B 



0 

0.00 



20 

100.00 



0 

0.00 



20 

100.00 



0.00 



0.00 



20 

100.00 



20 

100.00 



Total 

Percent 



19 
31.67 



20 
33.33 



21 
35.00 



60 

100.00 
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Research Question 4; . Can the assessment data predict 
classroom language performance? 

A stepwise regression analysis was used to 
determine which variable in amodel would be 
statistically significant in predicting classroom 
language as measured by the Teacher Checklist. A total 
of sixteen variables were analyzed. This included the 
Spanish/English Language Performance Screening (S/ELPS) 
Spanish and English scores. Home Bilingual Usage Esti- 
mate (HBUE) Spanish and English scores. Bilingual Syntax 
Measure in English (BSME), Bilingual Syntax. Measure in 
Spanish (BSMS), Boehm in English (BE), Boehm in Spanish 
(BS), Toronto Test of Receptive Vocabulary in English 
(TTRVE), Toronto Test of Receptive Vocabulary in Spanish 
(TTRVS), Auditory Sequential Memory (ASM), Auditory 
Association (AA), Sentence Repeition (SR), Story Compre- 
hension (SO, Encoding (E), and the Parent Question- 
naire. Again, the language samples were not included in 
this analysis because of problems in quantifying them. 
A single test, the TTRVS, proved to be statistically 
significant (F = 13.33, p < ,05) in predicting classroom 
language. The TTRVS accounted for 18% of the variance 
in classroom language. The most effective m jdel in 
predicting classroom language included the BE and the 
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TTPVS (F = 8.70, p < .05). This model accounted for 23% 
of the variance in classroom language as measured by the 
Teacher Checklist. ' 

The findings of this analysis are not particularly 
surprising s-ince the most effective predictive model 
assesses areas of language that would be most likely to 
coincide with classroom requirements. The Boehm in 
English assesses knowledge of concepts and the ability 
to follow instructions. The TTRVS examines knowledge of 
Spanish vocabulary which could aid the child in 
transferring that knowledge into the acquisition of 
English vocabulary. 

Research Question .5;. . Are, there, statistically, signifi- 
CBkxit differences between the three groups of children 
included, in. the study on the, basis, of the assessment 
da.-t:a? 

One-way analyses of variance were performed with 
the three groups as three levels of the independent 
variable and each of the different assessment measures 
as the dependent variable. The results of the analyses 
yielded a statistically significant difference between 
Groups A, B, and C on the Bilingual Syntax Measure — 
Spanish (BSMS), and all the subtests of the PEOPLE, 
i.e., Auditory Sequential Memory (ASM), Auditory 
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Association (hk), Sentence Repetition (SR), Story Com- 
prehensive (SO, and Encoding (E). 

On the BSMS, the differences were significant at 
the p < .01 level. A Newman-Keuls analysis yielded 
results that indicated that Group C was statistically 
significant from Groups A and B on the BSMS. 

On the subtests of the PEOPLE test Group 
differences were also statistically significant at the p 
< .01 level on ASM, AA, SR, SC, and E. On all of the of 
the subtests Group C was statistically different from 
Groups A and B. Statistically significant differences 
between Groups A and B did not occur on any of the 
Newman-Keuls analyses per assessment measure. 

Statistically significant differences between the 
Groups were not present on the Toronto Test of Receptive 
Vocabulary in English and Spanish (TTRVE and TTRVS), the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure in English (BSME), the Boehm in 
English or Spanish (BE and BS) or the Teacher Checklist 
(TO and Parent Questionnaire (PQ). 

The results of the ANOVA imply that on the 
Bilingual Syntax Measure in Spanish, Auditory Sequential 
Memory, Auditory Association, Sentence Repetition, Story 
Comprehension, and Encoding tests and subtests, 
differences greater than those expected by chance exist 
between Groups A, B, and C, The assumptions made are 
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that on these measures the mean scores discriminate 
between the three groups and that for populations 
similar to those included in the study these measures 
could discriminate. However, Group differences may be 
due to differences in language dominance which are 
difficult to determine on the language dominance 
measures. 

Research Question, 6;. What types, of. information are, most 
useful in the identification process? 

The Expert Reviewers were given a Recommendation 
sheet on which they were to indicate which instruments 
they felt were most useful in helping them make their 
decisions (see Appendix N)* They were also to make 
recommendations about other types of information they 
vould have liked to have seen included or expanded on. 

The Expert Reviewers were unanimous in their 
recommendation that only by using all of the data 
together could effective decisions be made in classi- 
fying the children. Two people indicated that the lan- 
guage samples were very important information. If the 
language sample was missing on a particular child they 
were "at a loss" in their decision-making. It appears 
that despite the fact that language samples were 
missing at times and only a sample in one language could 
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Table 32 

* 

ANOVA Comparisons of 
Groups A,.B, and C on 
Different Measures 



Source 


SS 




F {af=2,57) 


BSME 


19 


9 


.46 


BSMS 


498 


249 


13.34** 


BE 


1795 


898 


2.16 


BS 


1066 


533 


2.31 


TTRVE 


541 


271 


1.07 


TTRVS 


1117 


559 


2.85 


ASM 


4864 


2432 


5.20** 


AA 


21817 


10908 


19.37** 


SR 


4143 


2071 


5.95** 


SC 


6185 


3093 


6.38** 


E 


13745 


6872 


13.06** 


TC 


16 


8 


0.26 


PQ 


60 


30 


1.52 



** Significant at p < .01 level 
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be obtained they still served as valuable information 
for the Expert Reviewers. Two Experts indicated that 
the samples were useful because more than any other 
measure they provided information about the child's 
ability to communicate. 

The Expert Reviewer's comments on additional 
information which they felt needed to be included or 
expanded on varied. There was consensus, however, on 
the inclusion of more English testing, more pragmatic 
data, and notations on present and previous academic/ 
instructional intervention. The information on the Home 
Bilingual Usage Estimate indicating who speaks what 
language to whom was also seen as important. 

Besearch ..Question 7;... ..is. the. assessment..proc!edure 
<3eveloped. in. this, study valid, and, reliable in the 
identification. . of. language, disorders, in. Spanish/English 
Ibilinqual. children.? 

Validity has been defined as the determination of 
whether the measure accomplishes what it was intended to 
accomplish (Anastasi, 1982; Borg & Gall^ 1979; Isaac s 
Michael, 1978). In most cases validity is examined when 
a researcher is interested in constructing an assessment 
instrument rather than developing a procedure. The 
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Table 33 
Expert Reconnnendations 
on Type. 6f , Information Needed 
in Decision-Making Process 





n 


% 


All Evaluation Data 

tJ^^fl in pY"riT^r'"h 


5 


100 


Mor*e EnCf 1 T T^c-h-inrr 


5 


100 


More PraQTna"t"ic n^-h^ 




60 


Years Child Resided in US 


2 


40 


Reason for Referral 


1 


20 


Child Attitndf*S 

English and Spanish 


1 


20 


Grade Placement 


1 


20 


Present and Previous 

t\K^a^^im.K^/ xiio ujL ut* uxonax m uervsn uxon 




60 


Ecological Observations 


1 


20 


More Extensive Language Samples 


2 


40 


More Information in Derivation 
of IQ 


2 


40 


Teacher's Cultural/Linguistic 
Sensitivity 


1 


20 


More Indepth Developmental History 


1 


20 


Academic Performance 


1 


20 


School Attendance 


1 


20 


Who Speaks, What language, to Whom 


4 


80 
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principles for determining validity can be applied in 
similar fashion in establishing the validity of a 
procedure. These .principles include determining 
content validity, criterion-related validity and 
construct validity. 

In order to determine the validity of an assessment 
procedure it -becomes necessary to determine whether the 
procedure accomplishes what it was intended to 
accomplish. The procedure examined in this study was 
designed to discriminate the differences between 
Spanish/English bilingual children who are language- 
disordered and those who are not. 

Construc t validity . Construct validity refers to the 
extent to which the test measures a particular construct 
or theoretical trait (Anastasi, 1982). This study 
attempts to determine the construct validity of the 
language assessment procedure. Therefore, the construct 
to be considered is what constitutes language assessment 
of bilingual children in attempting to determine whether 
they exhibxt pathological language behavior. 

Linguists and interdi sciplinarians studying areas 
related to language and language assessment have debated 
about what measureable language proficiency encompasses. 
An examination of what research indicated as important 
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aspects of language assessment in general and the of 
language assessments of bilingual children were reviewed 
in determining construct validity. This is discussed in 
more detail in Chap^^er II, however, the factors 
considered are reiterated in summary form here. 

Researchers have identified areas such as use of 
grammar, knowledge of vocabulary, knowledge of concepts, 
integrative language skills, and pragmatic language 
skills as important aspects to be included in a language 
assessment (Erickson, 1981; Langdon, 1983). It is 
generally agreed that language proficiency is composed 
of several underlying abilities, knowle':</e systems, and 
skills (Chomsky, 1975;. Hymes, 1972; and Oiler, 1980). 
It has also been demonstrated in the literature that 
language assessment for the bilingual child should be 
done in the child's primary and secondary language 
(ASHA, 1983; Erickson, 1978; Mattes & Omark, 1984). The 
child's communicative competence as measured by a 
spontaneous language sample is important in any language 
assessment procedure (Gallagher, 1983; Miller, 1981; 
Wood,. 1982). Parent interviews assessing language at 
home, as well as teacher checklists examining classroom 
language, can be included in the assessment of 
bilingual children (Omark, 1981). 
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The procedure adopted in this study has taken a 
large body of literature into consideration in 
determining what typ^s of measures were included in the 
procedure. The use of instruments with the best 
technical qualities in the area they were designed to 
assess were used (Silverman, Noa, S Russell, 1978; 
Watson et. al., 1981). The procedure was supported by 
general recommendations made by authorities in the areas 
of linguistics, language disorders, language testing, 
and the assessment of language disorders in bilingual 
children . 

Content validity . Content Validity involves the 
examination of the content to determine whether it in- 
cludes those aspects of the domain that it was designed 
to assess. This can be done by using a number of 
methods including the systematic examination of sources 
related to the domain and the analysis of whether the 
test includes the content in those sources or by 
consulting with experts (Anastasi, 1982). In the 
validation of the assessment procedure, the researcher 
consulted with experts to deteimine whether the 
procedure had content validity. 

Tha content validity of the procedure was 
determined by the Expert Reviewers' recommendations on 
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what type of measures were most useful in helping them 
make their decisions. One hundred percent of the 
Experts commented tliat decisions should only be made 
with all the measures included in the procedure. They 
also made recommendations about the type of information 
they felt needed to be added to the procedure. The 
majority of their recommendarions dealt with an expan- 
sion on parent questionnaire information and more pre- 
diagnostir data such as, the child's instructional 
program modifications — if any, the number of years the 
child attended an ESL, bilingual, or other type of 
program, and the child's attitudes about Spanish and 
English. A repeated' recommendation by the Expert 
Reviewers and the Diagnostic Groups was that more 
English testing needed to be included. The results of 
these recommendations indicate that while the procedure 
was useful in decision-making it was not complete. 
There were some gaps in measurement techniques and data 
thatwere included which left some questions unanswered 
for those making decisions. 

Criterion-related validity . Anastasi (1982) describes 

criterion-related validation in the following manners 

Criterion-related validation procedures indi- 
cate the effectiveness of a test in predicting 
an individual's behavior in specified situa- 
tions. For this purpose, performance on the 
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test IS checked against a criterion, i e , a 
direct and independent measure of that which 
the test is designed to predict (p. 12.7). 

In attempting to determine the predictive validity of 
the procedure, the criterion of classroom language was 
used. 

In a regression analysis the coefficient of predic- 
tibility was r2 = .31 for all the measures included in 
the procedure. The dependent variable in the analysis 
was classroom language functions determined by the 
Teacher Checklist. The results indicated that 31% of 
the variance on the language measures could be explained 
by the variance in language functions of the children in 
the classroom as assessed by the Teacher Checklist. 
This was not statistically significant (F = 1.76; p > 
.05). 

Reliability. Reliability refers to the consistency in 
the results of the individual being assessed by the 
instrument. The underlying computation is that of error 
of measurement or the fluctuation of the results 
(Anastasi, 1982). In determining the reliability of the 
procedure, the consistency ot agreement in the classifi- 
cation of the 60 children among the Expert Reviewers, 
among the Diagnostic Groups, and between the Expert 
Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups was analyzed. This 
investigation attempted to establish whether reliable 
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decisions could be made using the procedure in the 
study. 

When an agreement coefficient among the majority of 
the Expert Reviewers was established on whether children 
were Language Disordered^ Borderline/at Riskr or Not 
Language Disordered the coefficient was .58. When a 
coefficient of agreement on a majority decision between 
the Diagnostic Groups was established for the three 
class ifi cations r the coefficient was .83. The 
coefficient of agreement among Diagnostic Groups' and 
Expert Reviewers' decisions was .22. 

While a coefficient of .83 for decisions made 
among the Diagnostic Groups is considered to be good/ it 
is lower then the .90 which was proposed by the 
researcher as an acceptable reliability coefficient. 
AlsOf since an adequate coefficient occurred only in one 
of the three analyses^ the reliability of the decisions 
made with the use of the procedure does not appear to be 
consistently adequate. 

The results of these analyses indicate that the 
reliability of decisions-making is higher in cases in 
which those making decisions using the procedure are 
familiar with the language community from which the 
children are drawn- Knowing about the language 
community of the child is considered to be of utmost 
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importance in discriminating language disordered from 
non-language disordered behavior in the linguistically 
different child (Mattes & Oitiark, 1984; Omark et al., 
1981; Terrell & Terrell, 1983). 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This study was conducted to investigate the 
development and validation of an assessment procedure to 
determine language disorders in Spanish/English 
bilingual children. This chapter presents a summary of 
the procedures, participants in the study, and research 
findings. Finally, conclusions and specific 
recommendations are discussed. 

The specific objectives of the study were: (1) to 
determine the differences in the diagnostic profiles of 
the three groups of children; (2) to determine 
consistency in agreement between the Diagnostic Groups 
and the Expert Reviewers; (3) to determine whether the 
discriminant analysis would match Expert decisions or 
the child's initial group classification; (4) to 
determine whether the assessment data could predict 
classroom language use as perceived by the teacher; (5) 
to determine whether there were statistically 
significant differences between the three groups of 
children; and (6) to determine what types of information 
were most useful in the identification process. The 
underlying objective was to determine whether the 
assessment procedure was valid for determining language 
disorders in Spanish/English bilingual children. The 

132 
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summary of the findings will address the objectives in 
the form of research questions. 

Stmnnary, of Procfidures 

An ex post facto approach was used in the 
validation of the assessment procedure. The procedure 
attempted to incorporate a multidimensional approach 
assessing different areas of language, i.e., graramarr 
concepts, vocabulary, comprehension, oral directions, 
language dominance, pragmatics, and spontaneous 
language. Both formal and informal assessment were used 
in both English and Spanish. 

Sixty children (20 language disordered, 20 children 
who did not qualify for placement, and 20 comparison 
group children) were included in the study. These 
children were tested using the assessment procedure* 
Home interviews were conducted with the parents in 
their homes to determine the child's language functions 
in the home in both languages. A Teacher Checklist was 
filled out by the classroom teacher to determine 
language in the classroom. 

The five Expert Reviewers were blind to classifica- 
tion when they reviewed the assessment data on the 60 
children and classified all of the children according to 
the data. They determined whether the children were 
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Language Disordered, Borderline/at Risk, Not Language 
Disordered— No Apparent Language Problem, and Not Lan- 
guage Disordered—Second Language Acquisition Problems. 
They also made recommendations about the procedure and 
its effectiveness in the decision-making process. After 
the Expert Reviewers classified the 60 students, three 
Diagnostic Groups engaged in the same type of process 
with the same 60 students. Coefficients of agreement 
were determined among the Expert Reviewers, among the 
Diagnostic Groups, and between the Expert Reviewers and 
Diagnostic Groups. The validity and reliability of the 
assessment procedure was determined by the consistency 
of agreements as well as the recommendations made by the 
Experts and Diagnostic Groups. An analysis of variance, 
regression analysis, and discriminant analysis were 
performed to further investigate the validity and the 
reliability of the procedure. 

Summaxry of Participants 

Subjects 

The study included 60 bilingual Mexican American 
children between the ages of 7-10 from two school 
districts in Southern New Mexico. Sixty-two percent of 
the children had parents who were born in Mexico. The 
mean length of residency in the United States for the 
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families of these children was 9.3 years. The families 
had a mean of five children. The children who partici- 
pated in the study had intellectual abilities within the 
average range (85-115 iQs). The mean IQ for the total 
group was 94.5. Thirty males and 30 females partici- 
pated in the study. All of the children in the study 
had A, B, or C Lau Ratings. This indicated that their 
language dominance ranged from Spanish Monolingual to 
Bilingual according to the ratings. 

Group A . Group A was composed of 20 children who had 
been classified as language disordered by the public 
schools. Eleven males and nine females were included in 
this group. The 7-10 age range was fairly evenly dis- 
tributed. The largest percentage of the Group had Lau C 
ratings indicating that they were bilingual. Twenty 
percent of the children had Lau A ratings and 30% were 
Lau B. The mean age at which the first words were 
spoken was one year and five months. The mean age for 
speaking in sentences was two years and six months. 

Grpup B . Twenty children who had been referred for a 
special education and language evaluation and did not 
qualify for placement as language disordered were in- 
cluded as Group B. This group consisted of 11 males and 
nine females and an even distribution of 7 to 10 year 
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olds. Forty-five percent of Group B had Lau C, 35% had 
Lau B, and 20% had Lau A Ratings. The children in this 
group had a mean age of 2 years and 3 months at which 
the first words were spoken- The mean age at which 
sentences were spoken was 2 years and 6 months. 

Group C . Group C consisted Of 20 children who were 
progressing normally academically and linguistically^ 
Twelve females and eight males made up Group C. Seven 
and eight year olds were represented in larger numbers 
in the group than were nine and 10 year olds. The Lau 
Ratings for the Group indicated that Lau A's made up the 
highest percentage* Lau B's made up the next largest 
group and Lau C's were the least represented. One child 
did not have a Lau Rating. The mean of age for first 
words spoken was 10 months and that of the first 
sentences was two years. 

Comparisons o€. Ay. and. C * Comparison of Groups A, 
and C indicted that generally the groups were similar on 
factors needed for comparison, i.e., family characterise 
ticsr the distribution of males and females and age 
levels per group, as well as mean IQs. The Lau Ratings 
per group indicated that the children ranged from 
Spanish Monolingual to Bilingual acc ^vding to the school 
personnel judgements. 
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If the parent reports of linguistic milestones are 
examined it appears that the mean age at which the first 
words and sentences were spoken is earlier for Group C. 
The mean age at which the first words were spoken is 
lower for Group A than Group B, however, there were no 
real differences in the mean age at which sentences were 
spoken. The linguistic milestones were accomplished 
earlier by Group C than for Group A and B. This would 
be expected for the comparison group. 

Groups Reviewi ng Evaluation. Data 
The evaluation data were reviewed by a group of 
Experts and by Diagnostic Groups consisting of speech 
language pathologists and educational diagnosticians. 
These groups were to evaluate the data on the 60 
children and make decisions as to their language classi- 
f ications . 

The Expert Reviewers 

Expert Reviewers were selected on the basis of 
their expertise in the identification of language 
disorders in Spanish/English bilingual children. The 
individuals were regionally, nationally, and 
internationally recognized as knowledgeable in this 
area. Five Expert Reviewers ultimately participated in 
the study. These individuals worked in university and 
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non-university settings in California, Texas, New 

Mexico, Illinois, and Puerto Rico. 

> 

In order to determine the philosophical 
perspectives upon which they would base th»-ir decisions, 
the Bilingual Language Learning System Questionnaire was 
administered to them. All of the five Expert Reviewers 
answered 97% or more of the questions according to 
ASHA's guidelines on the language assessment of bilin- 
gual children. Generally, the Expert Reviewers had 
similar views and agreed on the essential aspects of the 
bilingual language assessment process. 

The Diagnostic Groups 

The Diagnostic Groups were composed of speech 
language pathologists and educational diagnosticians who 
were employed by the two districts from which the 
children were drawn. A total of three Diagnostic Groups 
reviewed the 60 children and classified them. Group 1 
consisted of five educational diagnosticians and Group 2 
was composed of two educational diagnosticians and two 
speech language pathologists. Group 3 was made up of 
two educational diagnosticians and two speech language 
pathologists who were part of a Bilingual Assessment 
Committee functioning in one of the school districts. 
The individuals in Group 3 were all bilingual. 
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Research Question 1; . what are the differen ces in the 
diagnostic profil es, of. those children with language 
disorders,, those with language difficulties because of 
a lanqua t re difference, and those children, who appear 
to not have any, problem, with, language? 

R aw and Standard. Score. Comparisons 

Raw scores and standard score mean comparisons were 
made across groups. On the data that could not be 
translated to a standard score, the most visible 
differences in the means occurred on the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure in Spanish (BSMS). All three groups had 
means within the same range on the Bilingual Syntax 
Measure in English, the Teacher Checklist, and the 
Parent Questionnaire. 

On the standard score data, group performance on 
the Toronto Test of Receptive Vocabulary in Spanish 
(TTRVS), the Auditory Sequential Memory (ASM), Sentence 
Repetition (SR), and Encoding (E) subtests of the PEOPLE 
produced results in which Group A received the lowest 
mean score. Group B received the middle ranged mean 
score, and Group C had the highest mean. 

Language Dominance 

The data on the Sp a ni s h/ En gl i s h Language 
Performance Screening (S/ELPS), the Home Bilingual Usage 
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Estimate (HBUE), and the Lau Ratings were examined to 
determine Group profiles in language dominance. A 
general finding was that the ratings were not consistent 
across measures. This was due to (1) the fact that Lau 
Ratings were outdated for many children and did not 
reflect current language dominance, (2) many of the Lau 
Ratings were not based on any testing information but 
had been derived from the parent or the teacher reports; 
(3) the HBUE reflected a determination of language use 
at home rather than the child's actual language abili- 
ties; and (4) the S/ELPS used some academic tasks which 
the children might have been more compelled to respond 
to in English rather than Spanish, thereby giving a 
distorted view of the child's language proficiency in 
Spanish and English. 

In the comparison of the three groups, the majority 
of the children came from homes in which Spanish was the 
predominant or only language while the S/ELPS indicated 
that most children were English Dominant or English 
Monolingual. However, the Lau Ratings indicated that the 
majority of the children were Spanish Monolingual or 
Spanish Dominant. The final analysis of the language 
dominance data demonstrated the complicated nature of 
obtaining accurate and effective language dominance 
ratings on bilingual children. 
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Research Question 2; Will there be at least 90 
percent agreement between the Diagnostic Groups and 
Expert Reviewers as to which children are language 
disordered and those who are not? 

The coefficient of agreement between the Expert 
Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups was determined by 
analyzing majority consensus on the classifications made 
among the Experts and among the Diagnostic Groups. 
Unanimous decisions were nonexistent among the Expert 
Reviewers while only on a small portion of cases did the 
Diagnostic Groups agree unanimously. The majority 
decisions between the Experts and the Diagnostic Groups 
were compared. Tne coefficient of agreement for these 
majority decisions among both groups was .22. 

The inferences that can be drawn on the basis of 
the lack of consensus between the Diagnostic Groups and 
Expert Reviewers are that: (1) differences in 
philosophical perspectives could have led to a lack of 
consensus; (2) the test battery may have been 
unfamiliar to some individuals and could have added to 
the differences in interpretation; (3) the test battery 
may be faulty and not discriminate well enough between 
the three groups; and/or (4) the nature of the 
differences in the levels of language development and 
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bilingualism made the task of distinguishing the* 
language disordered from the nonlanguage disordered an 
impossible task. 

Research Question 3; will the discriminant, analysis 
match child clas sification categories indicated, by the 
Experts or by. tho child's initial, categorization? 

The discriminant analysis iu3:tched child classifi- 
cation categories as indicated by the child's initial 
categorization for all but one of the 60 children. This 
analysis indicates that the weighting of the data was 
different for the three groups. And that the three 
groups could be discriminate on the basis of the 
weighting of the data. The majority of the children had 
assessment data that resembled that of the other 
children in their initial category i.e., children who 
were language disordered, children who may have problems 
with language but are not disordered, and children who 
do not have any problems with language. 

Research Question .4;... Can, the assessment, data predict 
classroom, language perf ormcincef 

A stepwise regression analysis was used to 
determine which variable in a model would be 
statistically sig.iificant in predicting classroom 
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dominance which cannot be detected due to an 
inconsistency in ratings on the HBUE, S/ELPS, and the 

* 

Lau Ratings. 

Research Question, 6.:. . >?hat types, of. information are mo st 

^hi^ ' ' ' 

useful in. the identification, process? 

The Expert Reviewers indicated that decisions on 
all of the children could only be made using all the 
data from the assessment procedure. This implies that 
the procedure was useful in the identification process. 
They also indicated that they would have liked to have 
seen other types of data included and that sometimes 
they needed such data in order to make their decisions. 
These data included: (1) more English testing; (2) more 
pragmatic data; (3) present and previous academic and 
instructional interventions; (4) the years the child 
resided in the US; (5) more extensive language samples; 
and (6) more information on how the IQ score was 
generated. 

Research Question..?.:. ..Is. the, assessment .procedure 
developed, in. this, study, valjd and, reliable in the 
identification, of. langruage. disorders .in. Spanish/Entrlish 
bj-linqxial. chilctren? 

Construct, content, and criterion-related valid- 
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ities was included in response to this question as well 
an examination of the reliability. Construct validity 
was determined by reviewing the literature and including 
measures that assess those aspects of language, which 
have been found to be necessary in the assessment of 
language proficiency. Construct validity was determined 
by drawing from research in a large number of areas. 

Content validity was determined by not only 
ensuring that the procedure included measures suggested 
by the literature, but that the Experts' feedback would 
support such a procedure. The procedure fell somewhat 
short of its purpose in the inclusion of the most appro- 
priate and effective measures. More prediagnostic data 
needed to be included. More English testing was also 
lacking. 

Criterion-related validity was based on a 
regression analysis that analyzed the predictive 
validity of the model toward classroom language 
functions determined by the Teacher Checklist. The 
results were not significant. 

Since procedure can be considered valid without 
some consistency in the decisions made from it, 
reliability was also examined. Reliability was deter- 
mined by analyzing the coefficients of agreement between 
the Diagnositic Groups, between the Expert Reviewers, 
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among the Diagnostic Groups and Expert Reviewers* The 
highest coefficient, which demonstrated consistency in 
agreement between Diagnostic Groups was .83. This was 
lower than the criterion of •SO set by the researcher. 
Coefficients of ^58 between the Expert Reviewers and .22 
among the Expert Reviewers and the Diagnostic Groups 
were considered to be too low in demonstrating any kind 
of reliability in the decision-making by using the 
procedure • 

ConcXusions 

The researcher came to a number of conclusions 
concerning all those aspects related to the development 
and validation of an assessment procedure for 
determining language disorders in Spanish/English 
biinguai children^ This secti a covers the following 
areas: (1) conclusions regarding the children included 
in the study and the individuals who participated as 
validators of the data; (2) the conclusions about th^^i 
performance of participants (subjects and validators); 
and (3) conclusions about the research questions* 

Conclusions^. Regarding Study. Participants 

Participants in the study included the 60 children 
who were evaluated by the assescinent procedure as well 
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as those individuals who acted as validators of the 
procedure. The validators were those individuals 
participating as Expert Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups. 

Groups. A,. B,..and C » The researcher regarded those 
variables such as intelligence, sex, family characteris- 
tics, and linguistic background as important factors to 
consider and control to a certain extent in subject 
selection. A complex sampling procedure was used to 
ensure that other variables, which had not been consi- 
dered in the selection process, would also be 
controlled. Such considerations led to some very simi- 
liar groups with no vast discrepancies in any of the 
variables that could have confounded the results. The 
only differences were those dealing with the differences 
in the way diagnostic professionals and the school per- 
sonnel viewed their language needs. For example. Group A 
was seen needing some form of language therapy. Group B 
appeared to have some language problems that were not 
language disorders and Group C was acquiring English as 
a second language, but had no language deficits. It 
seems that differences in performance on the assessment 
procedure could have thereby been attributed to the 
differences in the linguistic functioning and the lan- 
guage needs of the Groups. Unfortunately, the problems 
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of being able to accurately assess and determine the 
language dominance of the children and obtain a clearer 
picture of Group language dominance, greatly complicated 
the analysis of the results. It was difficult to acer- 
tain whether group performance difference were due to 
language proficiences and deficiences or whether they 
were influenced by differences in language dominance. 
It became obvious that the children had learned English 
at varying rates and consequently the language dominance 
ratings that had been assigned by the school did not 
have any relevance to the child's dominance at the time 
of the study. 

Expgrt R eviewers and. Diagnostic Grou ps. The high cali- 
ber of the Expert Reviewers and the Diagnostic Groups 
was beyond the researchers' expectations. The Expert 
Reviewers were extremely well trained, experienced, and 
knowledgeable in diagnosing language disorders in 
Spanish/English bilinguals. 

The individuals composing the Diagnostic Groups 
reflected differences in knowledge and experience in 
their decision-making. They had, however, worked in 
the communities of the children included in the study. 
This appeared to add to a greater consistency of 
agreement among the Diagnostic Groups on the 
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classifications of the 60 children. Familiarity with the 
language community appeared to aid in the more reliable 
decision-^making. 

Both the Expert Reviewers and Diagnostic Groups 
were interested in working with biliingual children. 
They also both demonstrated their interest by providing 
vast amounts of feedback on children they reviewed and 
by taking their time in making their decisions. Because 
these individuals were exceptional in their interest and 
knowledge, it would be expected that more agreement 
would have been reflected in their decisions than was 
demonstrated. The lack of consistency in agreement 
between the Expert Reviewers and the Diagnostic Groups 
appears to make a clear statement about the difficulties 
that are inherent in making decisions about language 
disorders in bilingual children and the problems that 
neeci to be realized in the diagnosis of these children. 

Conclusion about Research Questions 

All of the research questions related to 
establishing validity of the assessment procedure. The 
important points that resulted from the analyses of the 
questions are: 

(1) Despite the fact that an effort was made to control 
for variables which could have affected the 
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results, an inability to obtain a consistent 
language dominance rating led to difficulty in 
analyzing the results. 

(2) It was difficult to determine whether group 
performance differences were due to differences in 
language dominance or language clef iciences,- 

(3) The Diagnostic Groups made more consistent 
decisions therefore it appears that familiarity 
with the language community aided in the more 
reliable decision-^making. 

(4) The lack of consistency in agreement between the 
Diagnostic Groups and Expert Reviewers implies that 
there are some real problems inherent in making 
decisions about whether bilingual children are 
language disordered. 

(5) A number of factors added to the lack of agreement 
between the Diagnostic Groups and Expert Reviewers. 
These include; (a) differences in philosophical 
perspectives between Diagnostic Groups and Experts, 
(b) gaps in the data provided by the assessment 
procedure, (c) unf amiliarity with the test battery 
by the validators, and (d) the nature of bilinguals 
that made their assessment and the interpretation 
of the results difficult. 

(6) It is possible that the nature of language, 
language assessment instruments, diagnostic 
procedures, and variation of characteristics among 
bilinguals make the development and validation of 
procedures for diagnosing language disorders an 
impossible task given the present state of the art* 

(7) This investigation has not produced any 
recommendations about evaluation measures that 
appear to be more viable than others in 
discrim^inating differences in the language 
disordered and non-language disordered Spanish/ 
English bilingual child. 

(8) Factors which may not have anything to do with 
pathological language behavior such as language 
dominance, language loss in the native language, 
IQ, socioeconomic backgrounds, familiarity with the 
type of tasks the tests require the child to do, 
family language dynamics, and other factors could 
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lead to differences in test performance which could 
be erroneously interpreted as pathological. 

Despite the fact that the assessment procedure 

examined in this study did not prove to be valid, it 

must be pointed out that the procedure resulted in 

approximately a five to six hour evaluation of each 

child. The process included information concerning a 

number of language aspects of the child in school and in 

the home. Most language evaluations performed in the 

schools by diagnostic personnel do not include such a 

lengthy and extensive evaluation process. The 

conclusions of the study should certainly make 

diagnostic professionals question the validity of the 

procedures that they presently use in diagnosing 

Spanish/English bilingual children. Much dialogue has 

transpired recently concerning the manner in which 

bilingual language assessments should be done and the 

factors which need to be considered. The re searcher 

attempted to establish some perspective on the problem 

by investigating the development and validation of a 

procedure. This investigation has not produced any 

recommendations on evaluation measures that appear to be 

more viable then others in discriminating differences in 

the language disordered and non-language di sordered 

bilingual child. When measures did anpear to 
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discriminate a possible reason for this could be 
attributed to another factor other than language 
disordered or non-language disordered behavior. This 
implies that diagnostic professionals should be 
extremely cautious in their interpretations of the 
bilingual child's performance on language tests since 
many factors could influence their scores. These 
factors may not have anything to do with pathological 
language behavior. Language dominance, IQ, 
Socioeconomic status, familiarity with the type of tasks 
the tests require the child to do, family language 
dynamics, and a number of other factors can influence 
the child's performance. 

Recommendations 

In the past, a suggested solution for dealing with 
biases in testing and testing procedures has been to ban 
the tests. This researcher believes that banning the 
tests is an unrealistic solution. Biases in tests and 
testing procedures need to be resolved by improving the 
instruments, the techniques, the procedures, and the 
processes involved in assessing culturally and linguis- 
tically different children. 
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Continued research needs to be done to determine 
whether there are other procedures that more effectively 
discriminate the differences between the language 
disordered and non-language disordered Spanish/English 
bilingual child. Until other procedures are examined 
with indepth analysis diagnosticians and school 
personnel can only speculate about their classifications 
of these children. Special educators should be 
interested in resolving the problem since not doing so 
will continue a legacy of uncertain decisions and 
misclassif ications* 

The procedure used in this study merits further 
investigation. The procedure assesses a number of areas 
of language and incorporates a multidimensional 
approach. Further study of the procedure should 
incorporate more English testing, developmental ddta,. 
pragmatic assessment and other types of data as 
recommended in the previous chapter. This investiga- 
tion has made it clear that the language evaluation to 
determine language disorders in the bilingual child is a 
long involved process. The evaluation should examine 
the child's language by using various methods and 
techniques, i.e., through tests, questionnaires, obser- 
vations, checklists, and spontaneous language samples 
from home and school. Parents and teachers can provide 
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input on the child's abilities, howeverr it was demon- 
strated in the study that such information was not 
always insightful and should therefore be viewed with 
cau tion. Observations of the child' s language 
functioning in certain situations can be an important 
addition to the language assessment procedure investi- 
gated in this study. In order to make the observations 
an effective part of the evaluation process^, research 
needs to determine which language behaviors are impor- 
tant to observe. 

The problems of obtaining accurate language 
dominance information presents difficulties in assessing 
language disorders in bilingual children* Accurate 
language dominance information is extremely important 
since it is directly useful in determining the type of 
testing that will be done in both languages and the 
interpretation of the results. A problem in obtaining 
an accurate language dominance rating is due to the 
techniques and methods that are most often used. Also 
the child might demonstrate different language do^^lnance 
in different settings. Research needs to be continued 
to determine better methods for assessing this. 

Lau Ratings are used to indicate the children's 
language dominance in the primary and school languages 
so that they can receive appropriate educational 
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programs to aid in learning. The Lau Ratings are a 
direct result of the Lau vs. Nichols decision which 
stated that to teach a child in a language he did not 
understand violated the student's civil rights (Baca & 
Cervantes, 1984). Lau Ratings are iitiportant sources of 
information. The research uncovered a real problem with 
the Lau Ratings of the children in the study since they 
were not updated on a regular basis. Future research 
should investigate whether the problems with the Lau 
Ratings in this study are common to other school 
districts who serve a bilingual population. If so^ the 
practice and rationale for assigning bilingual children 
Lau Ratings should be reexamined. 

Further research is also needed in examining the 
language of bilingual children concerning native 
language loss and progress in acquiring a secor d 
language. The literature indicates that language loss 
occurs as a phenomenon in a bilingual community in which 
there is pressure to acquire the second language, 
however, we do not know what implications this has for 
normal and language disordered bilingual children* 

The disparity between the home language of the 
child and the requirements and pressures of the school 
environment merit some attention. In this study most of 
the children came from homes in which Spanish was the 
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only or predominant language. m the school the 
majority of them heard and spoke only English. The 
effect that the differences in language use in the two 
environments had on test performance as well as actual 
proficiency levels is yet to be determined. 

The findings in the study demonstrate the 
complexity of attempting to develop and validate a 
procedure. The need-to establish some validity in the 
diagnosis of language disorders in Spanish/English 
bilingual children appears to be obvious, however, it 
will take much research in the area to ultimately 
determine what diagnosticians should include in the 
evaluation. 
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Appendix A 



Letter to Expert Reviewerg 



Dear Colleague, 

You have been selected as a person who is knowledoeable and 
experienced in the assessment of language disorders in 
Spanish/English bilingual children. A study that is being 
sponsored by the New Mexico Center for Rural Education and has 
been funded by the U.S. Department of Education needs people like 
you to serve on an expert committee. 

The experts in the study will be asked to review diagnostic 
information which has been mailed to them on 60 children and 
determine which children are language disordered and which a-e 
not (see enclosed abstract for more details). The scores on the 
assessment instruments will be organized on a profile so that the 
reviewer can get a complete view of the formal assessment results 
at a glance. A language sample, a home questionnaire, a teache- 
observation questionnaire, and all the test protocols will also 
be included for additional information. The expert will be asked 
to examine the information and make a decision on each caso, A 
brief write-up on the types of information which were generally 
most useful in the decision-making and the rationale behind their 
usefulness should be enclosed by each expert after they have 
reviewed all the cases. The experts will be paid a complimentary 
fee of $200.00 for their participation in the study. As a 
participant you will only be identified by a brief biographical 
sketch in the study and not by name. All the information you 
provide will be kept strictly confidential. You will also 
receive the results of the study which may be useful information 
m your work in the assessment of Spanish/English bilinguals. 

Please fill out the reply form which is enclosed and return 
it in the self -addressed envelope. Also, fill out the attached 
questionnaire and complete the biographical sketch ensuring that 
you include information on your experience, training, and/or 
related vcrk with Spanish/English bilinguals. Thank you in 
advance for participating in this research project. 



Sincere! y, 



Jack T. Cole, Ph.D 
Director of the Center for 
Rural Education 



Josie Oe Leon, M.A. 
Principal Investigator 
of Study 
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• Appendix B 

EXPERT PARTICIPANT REPEiY 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR RESPONSE: 

I would like to bo part of the Expert Cocwnittee 

. I cannot be part of the Expert Committee 

. 1^ cannot be part of the Expert Cownittee but 

suggest that you contact the following person: 

Name: 

Address: 



Phone j|: 



Experts ne«d to have some training and expertise in language 
assessment, must be able tc analyae language test protocols and 
language samples in Spanish and Bnglishr and must have experience 
working with Spanish/English bilingojil children. 

BIOGteAPHrCAL JWPORMATIOW 



Appendix C 



QUESTIONNAIRE* 

» 

Inst ructions: Th«se questions are posed to obtain some 
information regarding your opinions about the language assessment 
of Spanish-speaking children acquiring English as a second 
language* ThanK you for your time* 

Part A. Indicate if the following statements are TRUE OR PALSE. 

1. (T) (F) In children acquiring two languages , one language 
always develops ahead of the other language. 

2* (T) (F) The bilingual child's language abilities may 

differ according to his or her icomeo^iate environ- 
ment « 

3* (T) (F) Results of evaluating the Spanish-English child's 
speech and language are influenced heavily by the 
examiner. 

4. (T) (F) A translated test is suitable for administering to 
individuals who speak the translated language. 

5* (T) (F) The bilingual Hispanic child should be assessed in 
both Spanish and English. 

6. (T) (F) Cultural bias often results in inappropriate 

placement of Spanish-English children in speech 
and language treatment programs. 

7. (T) (F) The bilingual child's age can be a determining 

factor in the choice of language for interventions 
of his or her communication disorder. 

8* (T) (F) Public Law 94-142 mandates that each child be 
tested in the language which the child uses in 
school. 



♦Developed by the Bilingual Language Learning System (3LLS)i The 
American Speech and Hearing Associationi 1983. 
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Part Pill in the Blanks. 

11. List four problems with discrete point tests for assessing 
the language of the bilingual child. 

a, 

b. ^ 

c> 

d. ' ■ 



12. List three alternative settings to the clinical setting for 
assessing the speech-language bearing of the Spanish-English 
child. 

a. 

b. ~ 



c. ^ 

13. Identity three disadvantages of using interpreters to 
perforin the speech-language or learning awessjoent* 

a. 

b, ^ — ^ 



14. List 4 Strategies for obtaining bilingual/bicultural speech- 
language pathologists and audiologists when there are none 
on the staff. 

a. _ 

b. ~ 

c. ~" ~~ 

d. ~~ ■ 



Part C* - Select the inost appropriate answer (choose only one) 

15. If the child passes the speech^-ianguage screening in the 
dominant language 

a. he must also be screened in the second language 

b. he automatically passes 

c. he fails if failure occurs in the second language 

16. Scores obtained in English when assessing the bilingual 
child in English 

a. can be used when linguistic and cultural adoptions 
have occurred 

b. can be used with caution 

c. cannot and should not be used 
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The interview with ^he parent or significant other should 
be conducted in the language selected 

a. by the examiner 

b. by the parent or significant other 

c. based upon the duration of time the parent has been 
in America 

In providing the audiological assessment of the 
bilingual/bicultural child/ the monolingual audiologist 

a. would not be able to provide the assessment 

b. could obtain and report accurate information 

c. should have specific knowledge as to the language 
dominance of the child 
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HOME INTERVIEWERS' TRAINING 
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Schedulincj 

*Call the parent to set up an appointment. Give them your 
options for times and let them ru\ke a choice. Remember that 
evenings and weekends may be the best for some families. 

^Speak to the mother or father in the home. Identify yourself 
immediately. ^ 

*Call to confirm your appointment before leaving your house. 
This may save you time in the long run. . 

*C8t clear and concise directions to the home and always ta'^e th^ 
phone number with you. 

*Call if you need to cancel or if you will be late f^>r anv 
reason. /i. any 

*It is usually best for all interviewers (especially males) to 
make the home visit when both the father and mother will be 
home. I would like to visit when both you and your husband 
that choic^^' Poss.lble\ You can allow the parent to make 

Making the Home Visit 

*It is usually best to be a little formal at the onset. 

*Never be familiar, ^rllow the interviewer some time to cet used 
to you before becoming familiar. ^ 

*Do not sit down until asked to do so. 

*Do not chew gum or smoke. 

*Dress in comfortable but nice clothes. Do i ot overdo. 

*po not start: administering the questionnaire until rapport has 
been established. 

Establishing l^apport 

♦Establishing rappor . is of utmost importance. 

*If the intertriewee appears to be uncomfortable or on guard at 
the onset, begin talkinj for a few minutes to allow the 
person(s) Li^ orserve you. 

*Ask rather innocuous, questions to get the interviewee used to 
the question and answer approach you will be using and to make 
them feex more at ease. 



*When you are ready to begin asking questions on the 
questionnaire, let the interviewee know that you are dcing so. 

*Ren,ember that in order to make someone else comfortable, vou 

?on%,-^f^'"°"^.^w^^! ^ certain degree of comfortableness and 
confidence with the situation yourself. 

Administering the Questionnaire 

*Ask the interviewee in which language they prefer to have the 
questionnaire administered before beginning. Do not assume. 

*Eye contact can be important for rapport, but it may also make 
some interviewees feel uncomfortable. Take your cue from them. 

*nn^^.\^!,J"%^^^?^ ^" ^""^^ ^ ''^y ^^^^ ^h^y can be heard and 
understood clearly. 

*Repeat the questions as of*-.en as needed. 

*Write down all related responses to a question. 

*I..et the interviewee know that if at any time thev do not 
understand a question, you will be glad to explain further. 

*Impross upon the interviewee that on some of the questions thev 
may need to think about ths question for a few minutes and that 
this IS fine with you. The important thing is that you qet an 
accurate picture of the child's language. 

*Do not assume anything about the interviewees or their 
situation on the basis of the questionnaire. Remember you an- 
only examining a small portion their lives. 

Ending the Interview 

*Let the interviewee know that you ha^^e reached the end of the 
interview. "These are all the questions I have for you. Is 
there anything you would like to ask m.3"? 

*Thank the interviewee for their time. 

*Do not discuss any of the interviews with anyone . Remember that 
the interview is to remain STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL! 
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Appendix E 



Boehm Scoresheet 
Spanish Boehm English Boehm 



1. 


arriba i 


1, 


top 


2. 


por 


2. 


through 


3. 


le jos 


3. 


away from 


4. 


al lado 


4, 


next to * 


5. 


adentro 


5 . 


inside 


6. 


algunas pero no muchas 


6. 


some but not manv 


7. 


en el medio 


7. 


mxdd le 


8. 


unos pocos 


8. 


few 


9. 


mas lejos 


9. 


farthest 


10. 


alrededor 


10. 


around 


11. 


encima 


11. 


over 


12. 


mas ancha 


12. 


widest 


13. 


mas 


13. 


most 


14. 


entre 


14. 


between 


15. 


entera 


15. 


whole 


16. 


mas cerca 


16 • 


nearest 


17. 


segundo 


17. 


second 


18. 


esquina 


18. 


corner 


19. 


varias 


19. 


several 


20. 


detras 


20. 


behind 


21. 
22. 


en fila 
dif erente 


?1. 
22. 


row 

diff*=»rent 


23. 


despues 


23. 


after * 


24. 


casi 


24 . 


a 1 most 


25. 


mitad 


25. 


half 


26. 


centro 


26. 


center 


27. 


tantos 


27 . 


as manv 


28. 


lado 


28. 


side 


29. 


comenzando 


29. 


beoinnino 


30. 


otro 


30. 


other 


3i. 


parecidos 


31. 


alike 


'i2. 


ni el primero ni el 


32. 


not the first or 


33. 


ultimo 




last 


nunca 


33. 


never. 


34. 


deba jo 


34. 


->elow 


35. 


hace juego 


35. 


matches 


36. 


siempre 


36. 


always 


37. 


de tamano mediano 


37. 


medium— s i zef3 


38. 


derecho 


38. 


right 


39. 


adelante 


39. 


forward 


40. 


cero 


40. 


zero 


41. 


sobre 


41. 


above 


42. 


cada 


42. 


everv 


43. 


separados 


43. 


seoarated 


44. 


izquierda 


44. 


left 


45. 


par 


45. 


oair 


46. 


salta 


46. 


skin 


47. 


iguales 


47. 


equal 


48. 


en orden 


48. 


in order 


49. 


tercera 


49. 


third 


50. 


menos 


50. 


least 



Appendix P 
PARENT QOESTIONNAIRB 

Student t:_ Date;^ 

Interviewer's Initials 

!• Mother's Birthplace :^ 

2. Father's Birthplace: 



3. If born outside the United itates, number of years residina 
in U.S.: Mother Fr.ther 

4. Number of children in the family_ 

5. Position of the child in the sibling structure 

6. Age child spoke in words 

?• The first words the child said 



8* Age child spoke in sentences 



9, Which language did the child speak first? 

10. When spoken to in English the child most often responds in 



11. When spoken to in Spanish the child most often respond 



s in 



12. Can your child ask you to give something or do sopethina for 
him/her? ^ 
Yes 



No, if yes. . . 



How often does your child ask you or other people for 
things compared to other children of the same age? 

As often as most other children 



^Less often than other children 



b. Doe 3 your child ask people for things that do not make 
sense, for example, something your child knows the 
person cannot give? 



No 
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Can your child unc^erstand direct requests or commands? 

^Yes 

^No, if yes. . . 



How often does your child do what you ask? 

As often as most children 

Less often than most children 



What types of request does your child respond to? 
^Almost all requests 



Firm or repeated demands 



Can your child verbally protest/comolain? 
^Yes 

^No, if yes. . . 



a. How often does your child protest/complain? 
^As often as most children 



Less often than most children 



Can your child say or act sorry? 
^Yes 

NOf if yes..> 



a. How often does your child say or act sorry? 
As often as most children 



Less often than most chilaren 

How often does your child use language to stand up for 
himself/herself when being accused of doing something 
wrong? (e.g., how often does your child defend himself/ 
herself when being accused of doing something wrong)? 

' ^As often as most children 

Less often than most children 



Does your child interrupt conversations? 

^Yes 

^No, if yes. . . 

a. How often do such interruptions occur? 

^As often as with most children 

More often than with most children 
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18. 



How often doos yoqr child ask you irrelevant questions 
where aa answer is already known? 



As often as most children 
More often than most children 



19. Does your child frequently change the subject being 
discussed before a logical ending point has been 
reached? 

No 

^ Yesr if yes. * . 

a. How often does your child change the subject being 
discussed? 

. ^As often as most children 

More often than most children 



20* Does your child use gestures instead of speaking? 
No 

Yesr if yes. . . 

a. * How often does your child do this? 

^As often as most children 

hlore often than most children 



21. Can your child argue? 

Yes 

No 

22. Does your child take over conversations? (For example, 
does your child not let others have their turn when 
speaking? ) 

^No 

Yes, if yes. * . 

a. How Often does your child do this? 

^As often as most children 

^ More often than most children 
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Does your child simplify his/her speech when talking to 
babies or very young children? 
Yes 

No 



Does your child thank people for doing things for him/her? 
Yes 



No 



a. How often does your child thank others? 

^As often as other children 

^Less often than other children 



Is your child bossy toward others, without considerincr their 
desires? ^ 



No 
■^Yes 



Can your child describe objects or events? (For ex<:jmple, can 
your child describe something that happened in school? 
^ ^Yes 

. No, if yes* . . 



How often does your child describe things to you? 

^As often as other children 

Less often than other children 



Are the descriptions easily understood? 



Yes 
"No 



c* 



Does your child seem to understand when you describe 
somethino? 



something 

. Yes 

No 
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Part II. 

1 . Can thx2 child talk about something that he/she has done? 
^es , No , if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Bo::h but uses one or 

the other , Mixes both 

2. Can the child talk aoout something that others have done? 
Yes , No , if sOf in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

3. Can the child listen to what others are saying? 
Yes , No , if so in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

4* Can the child remember what others have said? 

Yes , No , if so* in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

5. Can the child follow directions? 

Yes , No , if sOf in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separatel y 

Mixes Both 

6. Can the child start a conversation with others? 
Yes , No , if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 
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?• Can the child describe something? 

Yes , No ^, iZ so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

8. When your child is talking about sorrething does he/she stay 
on the same topic or change topics often? 

'^^s , No , if SO/ in what lancuage? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 



9. Can the child answer questions? 

'^es , No , if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

10. Can the child argue a point if he/she disagrees? 

Yes , No , if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

11. Can the child talk about how he/she feels? 
Yes , No , if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately^ 

Mixes Both 



12. Can the child tell you if he/she needs something? 

Yes , No , if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 
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Can the child talk about something that he/she 
plans to do? 

^es , No 9 if so, in what: language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

Can the child pretend and talk about imaginary things 

Yes , No t if so, in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes Both 

Can your child direct requests or commands? 

Ves , No , if so in what language? 

English Only , Spanish Only , Both Separately 

Mixes both 
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' Appendix G 

CDESTXONARIO PARA LOS PADRES 

t dei estudiante:_ Fectuiz 

Iniciales del •ntravicitan'te: 



1. Lugar de nacimiento dc la madr<^ 

2. J.ugar de nacimiento del padre 



4. Numero de hijo3 en la fa«ilia 

6 . Edad en que el nine* ecfvpezo a hablar 

7. Primerai palabra^ cu« dtjo el ninp 



8. Edad en que el nine enip^o'a utilizae oracien«s «1 habUr 

9. ^Cwe idioma hablo primero el nino?^ 



10. Cuaado se le habla en ingles, el nino ffecxeralmante 
responae en 

11. Cuando *e U habla en espaFol, el nlno generali«ent:e 
redponde en 

12. CPuede su nino pedirle que le haga o que le de'also? 

' '• si la respuesta es afirmativa 

a. Coo que er«cuencia au hi jo 1« pidc o pr«s«nta a usted 
o otras personas po.- algo, en comparacio'n con otros 
nmos de su misma eoad? 

_Tan frecpentemente coao otros ninos 
_Nenos/cus qvae otros niiias 



puid! Sr? ^" **** person, oo le 



Wo 
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13. ^Pued« 5U nin6 «nt«nder ordenes? 

' f si respuesta af jLTwatrva 

a. d Qua tan a menuck? (f recucntemeatreJ hace su nino lo que 
le pide? 

, T»n fxecuentement* coiro/ etro9 ninos 

^Menof ^ue otros ninos 



b. A qi^ tijp^ d« crdencs respondt su niffo? 
C^^i todas las ordenes 

Ordenes expresadas finterente o reprtidas 

varias wees 

14. g! Kiede SfcU aino verbalmeni^ qvjejarse o protesrar? 

SI # no , si respuesta aficmkattva 

a. d Que tan a menudip se quejd o prctesta au niRO? 

Tan frecuentemente^corao la mayoraa de las ninos 

Menos que la iwyoria de Ics niaos 

15. ^ Puede nino pedir disculpas o aeat irse arrtpeoti^c? 

Si , no • (SRA) 

a. ^Que^tan frect>enttmente picft discplpas su nine o 
se siente arrepentido? 

Tan fceeutnteiRiente com© la jaavoritj de I05 



nino$ 

_Heno« que la maycria d# los ninoa 



16, 



# ^ 

d Que tan a menudo s« dafiende eu oina ^vertralnent^i cuando 
Lt acusan da haber hechc algo *kaic? 

Tan Frecue«tamenfee coma atros nitios 

Menas que la awiyoci^ da lo§ niiias 



17. cf Interrumpe su nino las conirersaciones? 

si , no (SRA) 

a. e Qu4^ tan frecueote som sus interrupctones? 
Tan frecuente coma otros ninos 



[Has f recuente que la mayocia de los ninos 
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^ Que' tan a menuxlo su nino le hacc pregontas irrelevantes o 
que no vienen a I caso cjsndo y» sab» la respue«ta? 

Tan f rccuentemente coto ctros ninoi 

Mas rrecuentement* que la mayorr* de los nines 

Cambia su nino f recoentem«nte el tecna de una ccnversacioii 
sin que baya llegado a un final loWico? 
31 f no (SRA) 



a^'Quc tan a f recventemente cacnbia el tema de una 
conversacLon? 

T*^ f recueuVefNia'Ce cotno otrros nincf 

__Mrf5 fyccuentemente que 3^ mayoriTa de tos nt.nos 

c' Usa su niiio gesros para conunicajrse en ver de habLar? 

a. ^ owe tan f recucntemente hace e^jto? 

Tan frecucntemente coma otro« ntitos 

^Mas frecuentemcnte que la maycrfa de ics nines 

d Puede discutir o dl§currir su nino? 

sr , no isRAi 



apodeca su ni£o jie laa conver-s^ccores? j>or ej^tnptc 
no d«jm que los derfas hablen). 

Tan f recoentemcnte cowo otros mnos 

^P4eno5 que otroy ninos 

Modifica su niop su vocabulario o le>cico cuando Kabla con 
bebes o ninos mas pequencs? 

sf , no 



Da las gracias su nLoo a la ^ente cuando r< ibe alqun 
favor? 

sf , no (SRA) 

a. Que tan a manudo U da lae gracias ^ la gente? 

Tan f recu«ntemante como otroc ninos 

Menos que otros ninos 

d Es mandon su nino con las demas per<roras sin consldera5 

sus sentimientos? 

si] , no 
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d:' Puede describir «u nino objetos, o wntos7 Cpor ejeisplo? 
pu€de describir a\go que sucedid' en U escu«l*? 

# no rSRA) 

a* Que tan f r^cuentement* le describe o platica ccsas «u 
nino? 

^T»n frecu€nt€fl>«nte cotno oiros ninos 

M«no5 que otros ntnos 

b. <^te 93len bien las descripctones? 

SI , no 

c, ^ Parece entender su nino cuan<Jo vtstmi le describe algo? 

sx , no 
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1. d Puede su nino hablar de aLgo que el ha hecho? 



Solo Ingl es , Solo Esponol # Dos dos idiomas 

ijuaJmentfe pero sei>drdda5 , inglei y espanol junto 

2. Puede su nino hablar de Ic que han hecho ctroa? 
SI , no 

ingles > •sp^nol . LOs cJos idxonas sefmra^s , 

Ingles y espanol junto 

3. £^ PtMde cu nxno escuchar y engender lo que dicen otras? 

SI , no 

ingLes , espanol 9 los dos idicwas separadas _9 

inglfts y espanoL junto 

4. Puede su nino recordar Lo que otcod ban dicho? 
S2^ , no 

ingles , cspafjol , ios doc idicmas separadirs * 

ingles y esparvol junto 

5. cf Puade el nino entender v seguir $us lastrucciones? 

SI , no 

ingles , espanol , los dos idiocnas se^^radas r 

ingles y espanol junto 

6. Puede el niifo enpezar una conversation oon otros? 

si[ 9 no 

ingles t espanbt p los dos v.:ionas separadas 9 

ingle's y espanol junto 

7. Puede el nino describtcr algo? 
SI , no 

ingles , tspanol * los dos idiomas scpacadas » 

ingles y espanol junto 

8. ^Cuando su niiTo habia de al^o, puede mantenec solo un 

tema o cambia de tetnas seguidc? 
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ingles , cspancl , los dos idiomiLa s^aradas , 

ingles y esjpanci juoro 

9. (j Puede el ninb contestar pr^gunfcas? 

* SI , no 

ingles , espanol / los dos idionas separarcJas , 

Ingles y espanol 3\»ito 

10. c* Puede el nxno disputac punto si el no estiaT de acuerdc 
con el punto? 

sC , no 

ingl^ ^, espanol , Ics dos idiomas seporadas_ , 

V ingles y espanol junt o 

11. d Puede el nino discutir conV) se sier)t^7 

SI , no 

ingles , esponcl , los 609 idicsnas saparadas , 

ingles y espanol junto 

12. ^ poede avtaar el nine si necesita aigo? 

Sx , no 

ingles , espanol / las dos idiom»« separadas , 

ingles y espariol junto 

13. d Le pued^ hablar el nine da algun plan que tenga? 

sx , no 

ingles , etr.paaol , los dos tdioina^ separadas , 

ingles y espaaol junto 

14. d Puede el nino pretender o hablar de cosas imaginacias? 

sx , no 

ingles , espanoS. , los dos idiomas serparadas , 

ingles y espanol junfco 

15. ^Pued# el nine pedir algo o mandar que le dci) algo? 

sx^ , no 

inglfji f espanol , los dos idiocnas separadas » 

ingles V espanol junto 
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Appendix H 



TEACHER CHECKI-IST OP CHILD •S CLASSROOM LANGUAGE 



Student > ; Sex: Grade: 



Please check the descriptive statements that apply to this* 
student. It may be helpful to read through the statements and 
observe for specific instances when in doubt* Thank you! 



1. Frequently chooses to play alone. 

2. Frequently uses gestures or other nonverbal 
communication instead of speaking. 

3. Usually quiet and passive.. 

4. Frequently speaks in single words or short phrases. 

5. Habitually chooses to sit in areao outside the 
mainstream of activity, e.g.f back of room, etc. 

6. Gets perceivably narvous when asked to recite. 

7. Avoids speaking . during "sharing" time. 

8. Rarely participates in cla3s discussions. 

9. Rarely asks questions (when he/she does not 
understand something as a possible condition.) 

10. Rarely volunteers to answer questions in class., 

11. Frequently fails to follow directions, must have them 
repeated. 

12. Speaks in "choppy" sentences^ leaving out words 
or parts of words or uses incorrect word order. 

13. Frequently mixes up sounds in words, e.g., 
"ephelant" for "elephant". 

14. Frequently misunderstands words. 

15. Has trouble remembering things. 

16. Uses immature or improper vocabulary. 

17. Listens but does not seem to comprehend. 

18. Unable to tell a comprehensible story or 
sequence of events. 

19. Gives inappropriate responses. 

20. Frequently unable to call forth an exact word. 

21. Draws attention to self by speech. 

22. Speech is unclear and difficult to understand. 

23. Ouiits sounds in words. 

24. Frequently asks to have wordsr questions, 
directions, etc. repeated. 
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Appendix I 
Letter to Teachers 



Dear Teachers: 



You have received a teacher checkl.'.st which vou ahoulrJ 
complete on the child whose name appears a*, the top. We ask thit 
you check only those items which apply. 12 there is ant ^fiL^nn 

°^ i*^^'" for%Vat particular S^n^^^^ 
item is stated, please do not che«k it. You are welcomed t« m2k^ 
comments at the bottom of the checklist It you ?eel 1? ^! 
?hr;7-YJ. ^" "^'^er that we might get a better understand tncr ol 
the child's classroom language. Thank you for your coo^err?ion 
and promptness on this matter. ^ cooperation 



Sincerely, 



Josie De Leon 
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Student Performance Profile 
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Spanxah 
HBUE Monolln. 


Spanisn 
Dominant 


Apparent 
Bilingual 


English English 
Dominant Dominant 


SELPS Spanish 


Predominantly 
Spanish 


Bilingual 


Predominantly 

English English 



BSM-E Engl ish English 



English 



English 



Proficient 
English 
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BSM-S Spanish Spanish Spanish Spanish 
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Spanish 
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Boehm-E 
Form A 


-3 


-2- 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+3 




Boehm-S 
Form B 


-3 


-2 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+ 3 




TTRV-E 


-3 


-2 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+ 3 




TTRV-S 


-3 


-2 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+ 3 




PEOPLE 
Auditory 
Sequential 
Memory 

Aud. Assoc* 

Sentence 
Repetition 

Story Comp. 

Encoding 


-3 


-2 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+ 3 




-3 


-2 




Mean 


+ 1 


+2 


+3 




-3 


-2 




Mesn 


+1 




+ 3 




-3 


-2 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+ 3 




-3 


-2 




Mean 


+1 


+2 


+3 





Language Functions 



Parent 

Questionnaire 



English Only 

Spanish Only 

Both Sep»rately_^ 
Mixes Both 



Percentage Exhibited^ 

Most like Others ^ 

Onlike Others 



*The standard scores on the TTRV and the Boehm have been 
translated from percentile scores. They should be interpreted 
with caution due to differences in standardization groups and 
since the nearest estimate is used. They are translated to 
provide an equal basis of comparison* 
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Appendix K 



CHILD S: 



TEST SCORES 



Haw Scores 



Percentiles 



Standard 
Scores* 



Boehm - English 
Form A 



Boehm - Spanish 
Form B 



Toronto Test of 
Receptive Vocab* - 
English 



Toronto Test of 
Receptive Vocab. - 
Spanish 

Pruebas de Expresion 
Oral y Percepcion de 
la Lengua Espanola 



Subtest 1, Auditory 
Sequential Memory 



Subtest 2. Auditory 
Association 



Subtest 3. Sentence 
Repetition 



Subtest 4. Story 
Comprehension 



subtest 5. Encoding 



ndard scores have been converted to scores with a mean of 100 
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DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 

CHILD I: SEX: 

D-0-B.:_ AGE: 

IQ: 

MOTHER'S BIRTHPLACE: 

FATHEH'S BIRTHPLACE: 

YEARS IN U.S. IF BORN ELSE^-JHERE: 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY: .__ 

CHILD'S POSITION IN FAMILY STRUCTURE: 

AGE FIRST STARTED SPEAKING: 

FIRST KORJS: 

AGE 5vGKE IN SENTENCES: 
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Appendix M 

> 

CLASSIFICATION STIEET 
Child #: 

Check the classification that best applies to the child. 

I>anguage-Disordered 

_ Borderline/At risk 

Not Language Disordered - No language problem 

Not Language Disordered - Second Language Acquisition 

Problems 

Comments: 
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Appendix N 



RECOMMENDATION SHEET 



Instructions: This sheet is designed to obtain your feedback on 
the type(s) of assessment data which crenerally were most useful 
in helping you classify the children included in this study. 
Please check any combination of the types of data which you found 
to be most effective. Thank youl 



Only all of the data used together 

Home Bilingual Usage Estimate 

Spanish/T=:nglish Language Performance Screening 

Bilingual Syntax Measure - English 

Bilingual Syntax Measure - Spanish 

Boehm - English 

Boehm - Spanish 

Toronto Test of Receptive Vocabulary - English 
Toronto Test of Receptive Vocabulary - Spanish 
PEOPLE Auditory Sequential Memory 
PEOPLE Auditory Association 
PEOPLE Sentence Repetition 
PEOPLE Story Comprehension 
PEOPLE Encoding 
Teacher Checklist 



Parent Questionnaire 



Language Samples (Whatever the child could provide) 



Comments: 
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